




















The Forward Look... 


MORAL: Spur-of-the-moment Simpletons get scorched; but Peter Plan-aheaders 
get plenty pleased with properly planned programs perfectly performed. 


(True, whether you’re selecting cars or choral music. 
About choral music, see below.) 
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SOME SOUND SUGGESTIONS for SPRINGTIME SINGTIMES 


Sound suggestions. That’s a pun, but nobody laughs. You see, 
we're talking about recordings of choral music. Choral music 
that you'll want your chorus to perform at your Spring Concert. 


Recordings: sound suggestions. Yes. 


Now these are brand new recordings of twenty-six fine 
choral settings, recorded exactly as published by Shawnee 
Press, and they are available on loan, at no charge. 

Contemporary choral music by Ernst Bacon, Normand 
Lockwood, and Robert MacKinnon. Classics by Schubert, 
Schumann, and Brahms. Arrangements of novelties, 
spirituals, sacred and patriotic songs. 

Some of them are hard, but most easy to medium. All 
of them are outstanding Spring Concert material for High 
School, College, and Community Choruses. 

After all, music doesn’t have to be hard to be good. 

You will laugh out loud when you hear Harry Simeone’s 
madrigal arrangement of Little Brown Jug. The hair will 
stand up on the back of your neck when you hear Robert 
MacKinnon’s And Time Still Passing. And we think you 
will be truly moved by Roy Ringwald’s O Brother Man. 

These, and 23 more, are available on recordings to make 
your selection of new choral music easier, faster, more 
pleasant, and more accurate. At no charge. 

We have them on two 12 inch long-play record albums 
called “Shawnee Showcase, Vol. I” and “Shawnee Show- 
case, Vol. II.” 

Earl Willhoite, well-known festival conductor and Dean 
of the Fred Waring Music Workshop, directs The Shawnee 
Choir on these recordings. The Shawnee Choir is a group 
of volunteer singers who live and work in the Pocono 
Mountains area of Pennsylvania. They work at various 
occupations, but’ they sing “after-hours” because they 
love it. 

And these “Showcase” record albums are available with 
full-size, bound copies of all the scores for 30 days, at no 
charge. 


We send them out “on approval,” the same as we do 
with our printed copies alone. After 30 days, you either 
return the records and scores (and there’s no charge), or 
you may purchase them if you want to keep them for your 
permanent reference. 

It’s easy to get them. 

Just fill in the coupon, snip it out, send it off, and we'll 
do the rest. If you do it right away, you'll be a real Peter 
Plan-aheader. Come next month, you'll be all set with 
music that you know sounds good, music you are sure 
the kids like, music that will produce a fine Spring Concert. 

Get your pen and scissors right now, and take care of 
this business. 


f | 
1 te Shawnee Fess int. 
: Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Please send ‘‘on approval” for 30 days, at no charge 


(J “Shawnee Showcase, Vol. |," 12 inch long-play record album 
with binder of complete scores, 


[J ‘Shawnee Showcase, Vol. II,’’ 12 inch long-play record album 


i with binder of compiete scores. 
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Chauncey Haines, Jr. ‘ 


for 24 years 
premier organist of the 
motion picture industry 








ef 


“T have never been so 
excited about’ the possibil‘ties 
of an instrument,” 


writes this eminent organist. “For the 
record, the Lowrey Lincolnwood 
outclasses all other organs of its size—and 
some even larger. I’ve played and 
compared many organs. Of them all, the 
Lincolnwood offers the widest range of 
sound expression. It has given me a new 
interest in the whole field of music.” 


*You’ve heard Mr. Haines organ music in 
such famous motion pictures as Ten 
Commandments, Giant, South Pacific, The 
King and I, Around the World in 80 Days, 
Gone With the Wind, Going My Way, and 
many more. He has long been a favorite 
interpreter of special arrangements by such 
famous Hollywood musical directors as 
Aaron Copeland, Morton Gould, Alfred 
Newman, David Gould, Victor Young, 

and many others. 

*In the future you'll hear Chauncey Haines 
on his Lowrey—and what beautiful music 
he makes with it! 





The Lowrey “Lincolnwood” chosen by Mr. Haines as his instrument 


P.S. Jubilee Records of Hollywood has just cut an album of tango music featuring Chauncey Haines, Jr. at the Lowrey * Watch for it! 


THE LOWREY ORGAN COMPANY 


over 30 years of electronics in music 
7373 N. Cicero Avenue, Lincolnwood, Chicago 30, Illinois 
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GRAY 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
Vocal and Instrumental 


SONGS 
F. AUSTIN 
Twelve Days of Christmas 
High, Low, Med. 
Cc. O. BANKS 
Heaven and Earth Rejoice 
High 
Cc. BLACK 
In the Sky a Wondrous Star 
High 
M. CALDWELL 
Carol of the Little King 
Med 
D. H. WILLIAMS 
In the Bleak Midwinter 
High 
ORGAN 
J. S. BACH (Arr. Huston) 
In Dulci Jutbilo 
E. CAMPBELL 
Pastorale (Good King Wenceslas) 
M. LINDQUIST 
Choral Prelude for Christmas 
I. LANGSTROTH 
At the Cradle 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Cc. DICKINSON 
Old Dutch Lullaby 
(Organ and Harp, or Piano) 
W. A. GOLDSWORTHY 
The Morning Star 
(Organ and Piano) 
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Agents for S. Bornemann, Paris 
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Editorially Speaking Bs 


S WE gather together to celebrate the festi- 
vals that occur during these two months of 
November and December, every musician is un- 
doubtedly conscious of the importance of his role 
in and to society. This is the season when we 
must have music! It is a time when every school 
must have music assemblies and perhaps public 
evening performances. It is a time when special 
music must be well performed in all of our 
churches by choirs at full strength, and a time 
when all people must and will sing whenever 
two or more are gathered together. Service clubs 
will sing as they have never sung before. Some 
communities will have parades with marching 
bands and our transportation centers and depart- 
ment stores will ring with song while even the 
“listeners” will not be silent. 

Surely, there is more to this whole-hearted 
seasonal participation in music than the spirit 
of good will, or the efforts of a chamber of com- 
merce. For one thing, music, and especially sing- 
ing, is a traditional part of this season’s ceremon- 
ies. But even more important to the participant 
is the fagt that the songs he is inspired to sing 
are traditional and he knows and loves them. 
Loving them, he never tires of them. He can sing 
them at office parties, hum them while shopping, 
and still worship with them on Christmas Eve. 

While many of us wonder about ways and 
means for continuing such a spirit of music 
throughout the year, some musicians accomplish 
it. They do this in many ways, but the following 
are perhaps the most significant. One, realizing 
that giving thanks is a part of all worship at all 
times, they sing the much loved Thanksgiving 
songs throughout the year. Two, they take from 
the songs sung at Christmas time those which are 
really winter songs and the more secular carols 
for singing at any time. Third, and perhaps most 
important, they canvass their singing groups, 
congregations or communities to find the songs 
which are favorites and then make these a body 
of traditional songs for their particular com- 
munity. And finally to this list of songs they add 
others through the gentle but effective process 
of “plugging”’. 

There are schools and colleges which devote 
one period a week to successful assembly singing; 
there are congregations in churches that not 
only sing hymns but all the service music, and 
there are service clubs which really do sing! 
There can be more such groups if we who are 
responsible for their singing do our part. 
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ERHAPS a commonplace book would be good 

for all of us. Such a book is one in which we 
jot down important things that we read, hear 
or think about. Some people ust a bound, jour- 
nal-type book for this purpose; others use a regu- 
lar loose-leaf note book in which they paste clip- 
pings from newspapers and magazines or copy 
items from books. At least some, who keep com- 
monplace books on hobbies or a profession, re- 
serve several pages for pasting in advertisements 
of products that interest them, on the theory that 
some items are advertised only once or at certain 
seasons of the year and, furthermore, that they 
are best described when they first appear. 

For the musician this can be an easy but 
profitable exercise. As he reads through the 
music sections of newspapers and magazines he 
can note those things worth remembering and 
paste these particular items in his book. Notable 
statements encountered in a book, during con- 
versations or at a convention meeting, may be 
recorded by hand. For instance, there may be 
material in this issue of Music Journal which 
you will want to “clip” and save. 

To keep such a book, it is not necessary to 
have a system of subject-classification. Simply 
write down or paste in whatever is important 
or interesting and then, every now and then, 
make an index. 

Not long ago a well known music educator 
held an audience enthralled while he supported 
each point and argument in his talk with quota- 
tions from selected writings by several authori- 
ties. Later, when questioned about such erudi- 
tion, he replied, “Some time ago I began keeping 
a note-book of important statements in the field. 
Now, it comes in handy.” 


E are particularly pleased to have the cover 

of this issue show a group of youthful stu- 
dents at the Music School of New York’s Henry 
Street Settlement in a picture taken especially 
for this magazine. It seems to express both the 
democracy of music and the informality of the 
Christmas season, without pretentiousness even 
in the simple tree and its ornaments, of which 
the children themselves are the most important. 
Our readers should be interested also in the 
octogenarian W. C. Handy’s exposition of ““The 
Blues,’ George Shearing’s comments on jazz and 
George London’s on the possibilities of opera 


on the screen. » >> 






































TITLES 
CANADIAN SUNSET— Arranged by Johnny Warrington 
AFTER YOU'VE GONE—Arranged by Johnny Warrington 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY— Arranged by Jack Mason 
‘TENDERLY— Arranged by Stanley Applebaum ‘ : 
‘BASIN STREET BLUES —Arranged by Johnny Warrington 


the judges. Among the leading music 














SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI—Arranged by Jack Mason 
NOBODY'S SWEETHEART— Arranged by Johnny Warrington 
ENJOY YOURSELF icatypso) — Arranged by Jack Mason 


DINAH — Arranged by Stanley Applebaum 
PRICE $2.00 EACH 
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31 West 54th St., N. Y., N. Y. 

















NEW AWARDS 


ROADCAST MUSIC, INC., and 

BMI Canada, Ltd., announce 
the sixth annual Student Composers 
Radio Awards (SCRA) to further the 
creation of concert music. The 
awards total $13,500 and are divided 
into sums ranging from $500 to 
$2,000, granted at the discretion of 


educators and composers who will 
judge the compositions are William 
Schuman, composer and President of 
the Juilliard School of Music; Earl V. 
Moore, Dean, School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Henry Cowell, 
composer; and Claude Champagne, 
Assistant Director, Quebec Provin- 
cial Conservatory. 

The awards are open to citizens 
or permanent residents of the United 
States, its territories and possessions, 
or Canada, who will be under thirty 
years of age on December 31, 1957. 
Entrants must be enrolled in ac- 
credited public, private or parochial 
secondary schools, in accredited col- 
leges or conservatories of music, or 
the private study of 
music with recognized and _ estab- 
lished teachers. The contest closes 
at midnight, February 15, 1958. 
Further details are available from 
Russell Sanjek, B.M.I., 589 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


engaged in 


State and district divisions of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing, Inc., will soon conduct the 
third annual Singer of the Year con- 
test. For information regarding ma- 
terial to be used, the fee for en- 
trance and the time and place of the 
contests, write to B. Fred Wise, Co- 
ordinating Vice-President of NATS, 
American Conservatory, Chicago, II. 


To answer the needs of educators, 
The Advancement and Placement 
Institute announce publication of 
their first annual World-Wide Grad- 
uate Award Directory. This new 
Directory has been prepared as an 
aid for American teachers, adminis- 
trators, scientists and social scientists 
who wish to subsidize the continua- 
tion of their education to obtain 
their master’s or doctorate degrees 
or to do post-doctorate or indepen 


(Continued on page 65) 
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A WARNING 


HE letter below has recently 
been sent out by the Music 
Publishers’ Protective Association 
and seems worth publishing for the 


benefit of all school and college mu- | 


sic directors, It deals with a very 
serious subject, which is still too 
generally misunderstood, Anyone 
copying or reproducing a piece of 


copyrighted music, without permis- | 
sion, is subject to heavy penalties | 


under the law. Apparently some 
economically-minded music educa- 
tors have been rather careless in this 


respect. Here is a definite warning | 


from the publishers. 
Director of Music Department: 

It is the function of this Associa- 
tion to prevent the infringement of 
the copyrights owned or controlled 
by its members arising out of the 
unauthorized copying, arranging and 
other reproduction of their works. 

It has come to our attention that 


various colleges, universities and | 


schools of music, without authority 
or license, are causing various copy- 
righted musical compositions to be 
copied, arranged and otherwise re- 
produced for the use of their stu- 
dents. 

Such colleges, universities and mu- 
sic schools are violating the United 
States Copyright Law and com- 
mitting infringements of the copy- 
rights of the works involved. 

We would like to bring this mat- 
ter to your attention so that you can 
apprise yourself of the facts and 
make certain that no infringements 
are being committed by your in- 
stitution. 

This letter is in the nature of a 
friendly warning. Our members have 
authorized us to proceed with this 
matter and if after an investigation 
it is determined that, notwithstand- 
ing this notice, some institutions 
persist in such infringements, we are 


directed to institute appropriate civil | 


action against them in accordance 
with the federal copyright statute. 
Yours very truly, 
—Sidney Wm. Wattenberg 


General Counsel, M.P.P.A. | 


The annual conference of the New 
York State School of Music Associa- 
tion will be held in Rochester, N. Y., 
during the first week in December. 
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Here's a magic key 
to popularity and the 
thrilling world 
of music! 









Simple Diagrams in this New Easy 
Method Book by Dr. S. Spaeth Show You 


How to Play a HOHNER Harmonica 


You can be more popular—more important—have more fun—because 
when you play a harmonica you're in demand—to help make a party go. 


Hohner Harmonicas are real instruments—with long-lasting, precision- 
tuned metal reeds, like a fine organ, producing beautiful, pure sweet 
tone—and they are accurately hand-tuned “to the last vibration,” 
training your ear to correct pitch. 


Easy as 1-2-3 to play. You don’t 
have to know music. Dr. Spaeth’s 
simple diagrams show you exactly 
what to do—you can’t go wrong! 
In a few days you should be play- 
ing no less than 34 melodies! Leaders in Harmonicas and Acc 
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CANADIAN SUNSET— Arranged by Johnny Warrington 
AFTER YOU'VE GONE—Arranged by Johnny Warrington 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY — Arranged by Jack Mason 
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into sums ranging from $500 to 
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educators and composers who will 
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Schuman, composer and President of 
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Moore, Dean, School of Music, Uni- 
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Tor Scnooe!l pandas 


Martin’s latest achievement, a fluegel 
horn of improved design, is ready to 
add bold new tone color to your band. 
Whatever your past impressions of 
fluegel horns, you’ll forget them after 


trying this new instrument. Years of 





research and testing were required to 


FLUEGEL HORN perfect its new bore. Now, even young 


Deluxe Committee and Imperial horn players may attain good inton- 
models in lacquered brass, gleaming 
silverplate or burnished gold, com- 


plete with case. Illustrated is Com- with your dealer to try a new Martin 
mittee model in lacquered brass. 


ation with a little practice. Arrange 


fluegel horn. Its accuracy of scale and 


rich tone will delight you. 


MARTIN 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY + ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Grand Opera on the 


GEORGE LONDON 


HERE is no doubt that if 

Hollywood were to approach 
opera from the professional view- 
point of the motion picture medium, 
there could be a reasonably happy 
marriage between the classic sing- 
ing stage and the movie world. 
Hollywood has the talent, the re- 
sources and the will to do it. The 
main hurdle seems to lie in the basic 
approach. This is all the more puz- 
zling because in this case it is not 
we—in the opera medium—who in- 
sist on preserving the opera form in 
its film transformation. It is the 
Hollywood people, largely, who still 
tend to think of opera as opera 
when they want to put it on film, 
while opera people are much more 
elastic in planning the transition 
from one medium to the other. 

A celebrated entrepreneur on 
Broadway and in Hollywood, for in- 
stance, announced a while back that 
he planned to film operas direct 
from the stage of La Scala in Milan. 
His plan has not materialized, and 
probably never will, simply because 
it is the wrong way to do opera. The 
movie public cannot be reached in 
the same manner as an opera public. 
And since the motion picture can- 
not thrive on the patronage of the 
opera public alone, it must adapt 
itself to the needs and desires of the 
mass movie audience. Even in Eur- 
ope, where the art has been a tradi- 





George London is recognized today as 
one of the great singing actors of all time. 
He was chosen for the opening of this year’s 
Metropolitan Opera season in the title role 
of Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene Onegin,” and wiil 
be heard in many other operas as well as 
on the concert stage. Singing in several 
languages and in a variety of characteriza- 
tions, Mr. London is well qualified to dis- 
cuss the possibilities of opera on the screen. 
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tion for many more years than in 
the United States, there never has 
been a wide public for a straight 
opera on the screen, When opera 
fails in the movie medium, whether 
it be in Europe or America, it is 
almost always because the movie 
producers made too literal a trans- 
position. 


Stage vs. Screen 


Opera, as it is performed on the 
stage, is dependent on illusion and 
the magic of the live stage presence. 
Neither of these are, or can be, pres- 
ent in the film version. Transposed 
to film, the opera must depend on 
typical movie ingredients — story, 
drama, realism, humor and, above 
all, movement. When simple con- 
versation is carried on through song, 
for example, the whole effect is arti- 
ficial and boring. The singing should 
come naturally. Action should not 
be talked about or sung, but rea.:zed 
through camera work, Much of the 
story line in opera can be extended 
into the real world and not relayed 
in front of papier maché sets and in 
long-winded singing conversation. 

The recent film version of Aida 
is a case in point. The Italians did 
a spectacular job on the opera. 
There was a vivid movement in the 
entire script. The battle scenes were 
thrilling and realistic, although at 
times there was a tendency to treat 
the whole thing as an Egyptian 
“western.” Sophia Loren, then com- 
paratively unknown, played the lead, 
with Renata Tebaldi’s voice dubbed 
in for the singing. The millions of 
people who saw this version of 
Aida are ostensibly ready for more 
of the same, but with improvements. 
The Austrians tried it with Don 


Screen 
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Giovanni and failed, because they 
treated it as stage opera, keeping the 
action static, although a second ver- 
sion resorted to the use of film ac- 
tors with dubbed-in opera voices. 
The Russians committed the same 
error with Eugene Onegin, losing the 
magic of the live stage and not re- 
placing it with the movie ingredients 
of action and movement. This 
Tchaikovsky opera based on a story 
by Pushkin, in which I appear in 
the title role during the current Met 
season, is considered by the Russians 
as their national classic. Not being 
able to bear changing it, they suc- 
ceeded only in sanctifying the opera 
as such, As soon as the Soviet cul- 
tural commissars reached Berlin 
right after the war, they ordered a 
filming of Eugene Onegin. The 
opera was filmed directly from a 
stage. Hardly anyone ever went to 
see it, but the Russians might well 
have reached their goal if they had 
taken their cameras out into the 
great expanses of Russia and por- 
trayed the time and places of Alex- 
ander Pushkin’s work. In my opin- 
ion, Eugene Onegin would make a 
powerful and absorbing motion pic- 
ture, providing it would tell its story 
in movie terms. Pushkin wrote not 
only a classic story of romance but a 


(Continued on page 46) 











An Explanation 
of the “Blues” 


Ws S,. 


HE word “blues” has become 

so common in the language of 
American music that one is rather 
surprised to find so many definitions 
and explanations of the term in 
existence and so many misconcep- 
tions of its true meaning. Actually 
there should be no great problem 
so far as fundamental significance is 
concerned, 

The adjective “blue” may be taken 
literally, as indicating a melancholy 
state of mind, and perhaps a ma- 
jority of the real Blues would suggest 
that atmosphere. They are basically 
sad songs, complaining about life in 
general and probably some real or 
fancied wrong in particular. Never- 
theless it would be a mistake to say 
that all Blues are mournful, for one 
can easily discover a number of 
quite cheerful and even humorous 
lyrics in this general category. 

Musically, however, there is far 
more to the Blues than just a general 
mood or state of mind. We speak of 
“blue notes”, by which we mean 
extra notes added to a melody by 
way of decoration,—what the classi- 
cal composers called “grace notes” 
or even “turns” or “appoggiaturas”. 
When a pianist hits a wrong note, 
we are likely to call it a “blue note”, 
and if he does it on purpose, the 
same term applies, in line with the 
tendency toward embellishment and 


W. C. Handy’s 84th birthday falls on No- 
vember 16th of this year and is being rec- 
ognized by tributes from all parts of the 
musical world. Known as the “Father of the 
Blues” (which is also the title of his auto- 
biography), Mr. Handy is best known as 
creator of one of the most popular songs of 
all time, “St. Louis Blues.” But he has 
many other compositions to his credit and 
is also a publisher of high standing, still 
able to play a hot trumpet on occasion. 
His life is now being prepared for the mo- 
tion picture screen 


HANDY 


decoration found in all folk music, 
including the Spanish Flamenco and 
the ancient Hebraic chants. 

There are also “blue harmonies”, 
referring chiefly to the flatted third 
and seventh intervals of the major 
scale, and these “minor” effects are 
found not only in the authentic 
Blues but in most of the modern 
imitations as well. Finally the Blues 
have a very definite form, affecting 
both words and music, The text 
usually runs in three lines, of which 
the first two are the same, while the 
third represents a “pay-off” or solu- 
tion of some sort. In other words, 
the singer of the Blues complains of 
something twice, in perhaps identi- 
cal terms, and then announces what 
will be done about it, possibly to get 
even, possibly in a spirit of renun- 
ciation, possibly even with a touch 
of desperation, hinting at suicide or 
at least leaving town. 


Unbalanced Music 


The music accompanying these 
words regularly fills only twelve 
bars or measures, which our sophisti- 
cated composers, both serious and 
popular, would consider definitely 
“unbalanced”, accustomed as_ they 
are to periods of sixteen or thirty- 
two. The reason for this musical 
irregularity is obvious, for the three 
lines of text cannot easily be stretched 
over more than four bars apiece. 

This basic form of the Blues, 
representing pure folk music, is not 
generally realized, and of course it 
has been developed and elaborated 
in so many ways that the original 
pattern may frequently be _ over- 
looked, An example is the familiar 
Careless Love, which undoubtedly 
started as a real Blues of three lines 
but became in time a full-sized pop- 
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ular chorus, of which I eventually 
made my own version under the title 
Loveless Love. 

Probably the daddy of all the 
primitive Blues was the song known 
as Joe Turner, which also underwent 
a variety of treatments, including an 
individual development of my own, 
resulting in a practically new com. 
position. The original folk song 
started with the simple repeated line, 
“Dey tell me Joe Turner’s come and 
gone”, ending with the obviously 
feminine complaint, “Got my man 
and gone.” The tune, incidentally, 
shows the heavy syncopation or “‘rag- 
time” characteristic of a majority of 
the authentic Blues, 

I am often asked whether my own 
St. Louis Blues was entirely orig- 
inal or whether it is based on folk 
materials. To this question I can 
reply quite honestly that St. Louis 
Blues is essentially my own, but with 
strong undercurrents of at least the 
spirit of true folk music, I remem- 
ber hearing a Negro elder, while 
passing the collection-plate, chanting 
rhythmically “Come along, come 
along”, and this phrase almost in- 
evitably reappeared in my song. But 
the chief melodies are entirely per- 
sonal creations. 

Another frequent question is why 
I used a tango rhythm in the familiar 
minor strain, beginning with the 
words “St. Louis woman wid her 
diamon’ tings.” The answer is that 
the tango was originally an African 
jungle dance called “Tangana” and 
may therefore legitimately be con- 
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sidered typical Negro music. It was 
brought into Spain by the Moors and: 
eventually reached the Argentine, 
where it was refined and freed from 
its primitive vulgarity, Simultaneous- 
ly it reached Cuba by way of the 
Negro slaves and was given the name 
of “Habanera” because of its popu- 
larity in the city of Havana. This 
is the same rhythmic pattern that 
Bizet used in his Carmen, So the St. 
Louis Blues may be said to com- 
plete a cycle which began in the 
jungle and finally reached the oper- 
atic stages and the swank night 
clubs of the world. While my own 
favorite has always been the Mem- 
phis Blues, perhaps because it was 
the first song I wrote in that style, 
St. Louis Blues became the popular 
hit and has been heard in every con- 
ceivable arrangement, with the 
phrase ‘St. Louis Woman” even pro- 
viding the title for a musical show. 

There are two thrills that I par- 
ticularly remember in connection 
with this now familiar song. One 
came when it was played in front 
of the palace of Emperor Haile 
Selassie as an Ethiopian national air, 
and the other had New York’s 
Lewisohn Stadium as a setting. Here 
it was performed by the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra under 
the baton of that musical genius, 
Leonard Bernstein, with another 
genius, Louis Armstrong, heading 
his jazz sextet in the manner of a 
classic “Concertino”, in a special ar- 
rangement made by Alfredo An- 
tonini, the orchestra’s assistant con- 
ductor. Motion pictures were taken 
of the scene, directed by Edward R. 
Murrow, with myself a part of the 
huge audience, and the result is now 
the climax of the splendid docu- 





Thirty-five boys from countries 
throughout the world will sing in- 
ternational folk songs under Nor- 
man Luboff during an eight-week 
American Adventure in California. 


Moshe Paranov has been named 
president of the Julius Hartt Mu- 
sical Foundation in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and of its two schools, 
Hartt College of Music and the Ju- 
lius Hartt School of Music. These 
musical organizations will soon be- 
come part of the new University of 
Hartford. 
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mentary film, Satchmo the Great 
(originally called The Saga of 
Satchmo). 

It is gratifying also to find 
that many characteristics of the au- 
thentic Blues, including the grace 
notes, the minor harmonies, the syn- 
copations, even the 12-bar form and 
the melancholy moods, have been 
utilized by outstanding American 
composers. I am thinking particu- 
larly of the great George Gershwin, 
whose Rhapsody in Blue showed 
many such details, with a whole 
cadenza built on what used to be 
called “the blue ending”, empha- 
sizing the minor seventh, There are 
definite reminders of the Blues also 
in his Piano Concerto, in the slow 
theme of An American in Paris, the 
opera, Porgy and Bess, and even the 
popular song, The Man I Love, 


whose melody again follows the 
traditional “blue” sequence char- 
acteristic of so many unresolved end- 
ings in the early days of jazz. Jerome 
Kern, Irving Berlin, Richard Rod- 
gers, Cole Porter, Leroy Anderson 
and other composers have made 
similar use of “blue” effects, with 
varying success. 

So what was originally a definite 
form of American folk music has 
now become an equally definite 
style, influencing our serious as well 
as our popular creators of music, 
both in songwriting and in the larger 
forms, It has been a privilege and a 
pleasure to be associated with the de- 
velopment and gradual realization 
of such an indigenous type of art, 
African in its origins but completely 
American in its contemporary 
significance. > >> 








EVENSONG 


a — He is leading the Philharmonic, tho it’s true 

b — He is only fiddling with the knobs on the radio. 
c — Slit restless fingers twist this way and that. 

d — As he wills the music swells, or fades to thread 


e — Of poignant sound. Intent on phrasing and on time 
f — He does not know I watch him with wet eyes. 


f — He never wanted a passive role,—still cries 


e — Aloud to play some part. A sorry crime 

d — To quiet his baton. His high-domed head 

c — Beats tempo in fierce nods. Long years he sat 
b — As concertmaster, Now tacit lies his bow. 

a — The music dies. — He dies a little too. 


—Ruth W. Stevens 




















| Love Musicians... 


at Christmas 


JACK DOLPH 


HIS will be the twenty-fifth 

year during which, at Christ 
mas, I shall have been associatd with 
—but not a part of—the professional 
makers of music. In order that I may 
better qualify myself to comment ob- 
jectively on these gifted folk, I feel 
that it is necessary to disqualify my- 
self, thoroughly, as a musician. 

Such music as I have is strictly 
personal — limited to wonderfully 
murky gropings on my old guitar and 
handfuls of harmony purported to 
represent such ancient memories as 
Dear Old Girl on the piano, From 
childhood I have wondered at any- 
one who had arrived at the point of 
producing melody and harmonic ac- 
companiment at the same time. . 
without whistling, that is. 

My relationship with musicians 
has been largely concerned with 
such things as seeing that they did 
their performances at the right times, 
in the right places and, by employ- 
ing such stratagems as occurred to 
me, with as little discomfort as 
possible. I have composed pleasant 
things for them to say—and, on oc- 
casion, helped them to say them 
pleasantly. These services, unworthy, 
I think, of any professional status, 
are variously known as production, 
direction, script-writing and _line- 
coaching. At times they take some 
doing. 

Since it is my intent, in this piece, 
to say some very nice things about 


musicians, [ shall avoid specific refer- 


Jack Dolph has had a varied career as a 
rancher, racehorse trainer, track coach and 
practical music-lover. He was responsible 
for two successful surveys conducted by 
MUSIC JOURNAL in the past, one dealing 
with attitudes of toward 
and the Stanford Uni- 
versity Musical Aptitude Test. Mr. Dolph’s 
home is in Deerfield, Mass. 


teen-agers music 


other known as the 
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ence to such experiences as I have 
undergone which tended to be trau- 
matic. Perhaps, on some _ other 
occasion, I shall show my scars. 

Anybody who has spent as much 
time and effort learning to do one 
thing well as have most musicians 
may be forgiven quite a lot. To 
which add, if you will, that, in my 
book, anybody who does anything so 
well as a good musician must be con- 
sidered a thing apart. A thing apart 
except, strangely, at Christmas time! 

To me it has been a paradox, year 
after year, to find my talented asso- 
ciates almost completely out of char- 
acter as Christmas approaches. They 
prepare more music, work like 
fiends, rehearse unbelievable hours, 
eat stale sandwiches and drink 
paper-flavored coffee in the studio 
and are even kind to producers. 
They are communicative, allow 
themselves to be humorous and, for 
some reason yet to be determined, 
compliment each other on_ their 
work. They play and sing the old 
war-horses with verve, and attack 
the tough “standards” with renewed 
enthusiasm. 


Now I know that we ordinary folk 
feel something special at Christmas 
—a little extra warmth for our fellow 
man, a bit more tolerance for the 
thousand small household tasks that 
are a part of the season—but why 
the people who have to work through 
other people’s holidays? 

The answer, I think, is to be found 
in the warm significance of the mu- 
sic itself—from Jingle Bells to that 
distinguished oratorio, The Messiah 
... in its significance and in the fact 
that the musician becomes—whether 
he likes it or not—the instrument 
of Christmas, 


Work Worth While 


I posed the question to a friend 
of long standing—a very fine pro- 
fessional performer who is, at work, 
ordinarily as dour as an old hound— 
and he stuffed his pipe for some 
time before he answered. “I was 
about to say I didn’t know . . . but 
maybe I do.” He grinned as sheepish- 
ly as if I had discovered one of his 
boyish love-letters, “As you know, I 
believe that art is long and life is 
short. I’ve worked all my life for 
whatever art I’ve got today—and it’s 
not enough. It’s not good enough.” 

At this point—partly, I blush to 
say, from habit and partly because 
my friend is very good indeed—I in- 
terrupted to assure him that his 
audiences thought “it was good 
enough” whether he did or not. 

“My audiences are very reassur- 
ing... and I’m as big a ham as any- 
body . . . but let’s get back to Christ- 
mas. I’ve never thought of it exactly 
this way before but maybe I've got 
an answer. I suspect that, in my case 
at. least, Christmas music is less af- 
fected by something we might call 
‘professionalism’ than any other mu- 
sic literature. A great deal of it— 
most of it—has been a part of our 
lives since childhood. It has stood 
for much besides the excellence of 
its content or the brilliance of its 
performance. It is music to be sung 
with joy and fervor,—and familiarity. 
I wonder if, fundamentally, tech- 
niques don’t become more of a 
means and less of an end,—if even 
the old pro doesn’t find something 
at Christmas that escapes him in his 
pursuit of perfection the rest of 
the year.” 

(Continued on page 50) 
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“Living room conductors” play their cares away! 


So many people today relieve tensions, enjoy life more with 


the All-New Orga-sonic Home Organ! 


Today, with the increased tension 
of modern living, people in all walks 
of life are discovering the fun of 
learning...the excitement of playing 
...the All-New Orga-sonic Spinet 
Organ by Baldwin. 

Some like its ease of play...with- 
out gadgets to limit or confuse the 
beginner. Others commend its mag- 
nificent voice and tonal beauty. All 
agree on its tremendous versatility. 
Now the Orga-sonic is available 
with percussion—adding Hawaiian 
Guitar, Vibra Harp, Bells, and many 
other interesting sounds...all in ad- 
dition to the traditional richness of 
true organ tone. 

Whatever your musical interest, 
you'll find on comparison the Orga- 
sonic is the one home organ to give 
you the “professional touch” in a 


surprisingly short time. 

See the All-New Orga-sonic at 
your Baldwin dealer’s in Early 
American, French Provincial or 
Contemporary styling...seven stun- 
ning hand-rubbed finishes for every 
decor. Play it yourself and discover 
the happiness it can bring into your 
life, too...just as it is doing for 
thousands regardless of occupation 
or musical training. 


SEE, HEAR, PLAY THE ALL-NEW 
ORGA-SONIC TODAY! 


Baldwin 


PIANOS * ORGANS 





America’s first family in music 


BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN, ACROSONIC AND HAMILTON PIANOS; BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGANS 
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“After a busy schedule 
at the hospital and 
office, | need diversion 
and relaxction. Playing 
the Orga-sonic is the 
best hobby I've ever 





bate 2h ue i 


‘ean ne "Our house has been the 

center of activity since 
our Orga-sonic arrived. 
My daughter and | have 
had so many compli- 
ments on our playing... 
and friends find its true 
organ tones almost un- 
believable for a home- 
sized organ.” 





“| didn't expect to get 
into the act when Il 
bought the Orga-sonic 
for my wife, for my tal- 
ents are strictly in en- 
gineering. But now, | get 
a real kick out of play- 
ing it myself.” 





a im 


“I'm a welder...never 
had a music lesson. ! 
gvess | was more sur- 
prised than anyone... 
how easy | picked out 
my favorites on the 
Orga-sonic. Those per- 
cussion effects are really 
great!” 





“As a.decorator, | was 
pleasantly surprised to 
find the Orga-sonic 
available in so many 
styles and finishes. 
Mine's the French Pro- 
vincial—truly the con- 
versation piece of my 
horhe,"” t 
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Baldwin Piano Company 

Organ Division, Bidg. M-4 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Please send me FREE: 

CD Interesting new booklet, “More Pleasure 
From Leisure.” 

(C0 Full-color literature on the all-new 
Orga-Sonic Spinet Organ, 
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“Johnny Jones 


at the Keyboard” 


OHNNY JONES, like most Ameri- 

can youngsters, enjoys music. 
Unlike some of the adults he knows, 
Johnny enjoys “all kinds of music”, 
allowing circumstances and the occa- 
sion to guide his taste. In his home 
you would find a number of albums 
of piano music representing a broad 
range of interest. These would be 
neatly filed in the record cabinet. 

On top of the piano, however, you 
would find one prominently titled 
Johnny Jones at the Keyboard, On 
the cover is neatly pasted a snap- 
shot of the artist at work and a 
list of the selections, carefully if in- 
expertly hand-lettered. The senior 
Joneses display it—and play it—with 
pride, but Johnny considers it a 
product of his amateurish period 
several months ago and is working 
vigorously at a new one. 

Therein lies a point which gave 
me some pause when I first consid- 
ered the idea of encouraging young 
pupils to use my recording equip- 
ment—previously employed simply 
for self-criticism by the kids—for 
“playing-at-professional”. They stay 
pleased with their efforts about as 
long as they would if they’d won a 
ball game, and the determination to 
“do a better one” is almost auto- 
matic. 

MUSIC JOURNAL has asked me 
to express some of my convictions 


Bernard Gabriel is both a concert pianist 
and a teacher, with headquarters in New 
York City. He specializes in attractive ar- 
rangements of piano music for children, 
his published volumes including “Musical 
Sports,” “Stunts” and “Mysteries,” with 
“Musical Geography” and others in prep- 
aration. For more advanced pupils he has 
composed a “Dance of the Atoms” (Schir- 
mer), etc., concentrating always on interest- 
ing up-to-date subject matter. 
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BERNARD GABRIEL 


about teaching piano to the young, 
and the album idea, I suppose, illus- 
trates my feelings about the subject 
as well as any other. 

Such departures as I have made 
from the traditional methods of 
teaching are probably labor-saving 
devices for my own comfort. I can 
imagine no way of making a living 
that is more frustrating and drudge- 
ful than lugging a succession of dis- 
interested youngsters through two or 
three years of piano study. As far 
as the child is concerned, I can think 
of no worse drudgery than daily 
practice under threat of everything 
up to and including violence. 

A metropolitan newspaper once 
described my methods as producing 
“piano lessons without pain.” They 
referred only to the children. I as- 
sure you—especially you music edu- 
cators—that “piano teaching without 
pain” is pretty important as well! 
However, neither piano lessons nor 
piano teaching without pain can be 
accomplished without some common 


understanding among the factors in- 
volved—child, family and teacher. 

It is not always easy to explain 
to a “‘let’s-make-some-progress-and- 
no-nonsense” parent that the velocity 
with which his child plays Papa’s 
Waltz is hardly a measure of his 
musicianship. It is even less easy to 
explain that practice-by-choice is 
worth striving for and practice-un- 
der-duress is usually less profitable 
than none at all. The-final responsi- 
bility, I think, for inspiring practice- 
by-choice falls on the teacher, not 
the parents. 

With these things in mind, I have 
developed some incentive and _ re- 
ward methods which have proved 
effectual. In the hope that they may 
help you as well, I shall set some 
of them down here. 

I cannot overemphasize the use of 
the tape recorder, not only for the 
“albums” we have described here, 
but as a fascinating method of re- 
viewing a student’s work for criti- 
cism or praise—usually both. I en- 
courage the youngsters to join with 
me in composing popular songs 
which we write out and—sometimes 
with the help of a singing relative— 
record. Very young children are 
taught “stunts’—each having a 
sound, educational purpose—which 
are entertaining and can be _ per- 
formed at parties. 

Most parents, I find, would have 
their children practice longer than 
I prefer. Suggestions made to this 
effect to the parents usually amaze 
the youngster, whose good will, in- 
curred in the process, is a worth 
while by-product. 

Pupils’ recitals become parties— 
with cakes, lemonade and the trim- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Compiled and Arranged 
by JOHN KINYON 
GOOD MUSIC - TECHNICALLY EASY - TUNEFUL - APPEALING - SKILLFULLY ARRANGED 
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A practical folio of easy arrangements for band. It is 
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just what the name implies—a book to be used every day 
with music for any occasion — Patriotic — Hymns — Pep 


Songs — Sentimental Songs — Marches and Fanfares. 


Table of Contents 
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1. Blockbuster 
2. Powerhouse 
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Find Soloists for Your Band 


eg it do your band good 
it to have numerous members 
working on solos? Yes, Does it make 
more work for you? Somewhat, Will 
you experience musical thrills with 
a well-organized solo program in 
your band? You will. 

More soloists throughout 
band will not only enable you to 
stand before a full-throated, better 
tone-colored organization some day, 
—but your encouragement of solo 
work will make better equipped 
boys and girls, “Youth lives pri- 
marily in the reaims of the emo- 
tions,” says Dr. Prunty, “and emo- 
tions need a worth while outlet.” 

You can give your band boys and 
wholesome outlet for 
their dynamic energy by fostering 
more work—and you'll give 
them poise and assurance—qualities 
that are very helpful in modern so- 


your 


girls a very 


solo 


ciety. 

Will you be able to motivate band 
members to a point where they will 
want to work, want to excel in solo 
playing? (Webster says that motiva- 
tion is the ability to make one act.) 

“If you can motivate or inspire 
your band to work on solos,” an ex- 
perienced director says, “you won't 
have to do too much of the actual 
coaching yourself. Your band people 
will often accomplish real goals with 
not a great deal of detail work from 
you. But they do need real inspira- 
you. 


tion from 


Director Jones received his Master’s de 
gree from KSTC at Pittsburg, Kansas, and 
has also Northwestern. He 
has organized and trained bands that rated 
number “one” in State Contests, 
as well as in Iowa, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
He lives in Springs, Kansas, and 
teaches in Carterville, Missouri. In the last 
has published 51 articles on 


done work at 
Missouri 


Baxtey 


few years he 
band and vocal problems. 
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EDWIN W. JONES 


Start Early. Begin with your be- 
ginners! Let your beginners get the 
habit of playing a few measures in- 
dividually—at each rehearsal. By so 
doing you will be building a con- 
fident soloist—and bands need con- 
fident soloists and mature perform- 
ers, don’t they? 

Yes, start your solo program in the 
grades. You will therefore have, 
eventually, a band that makes 
beautiful music, Begin with rather 
short, simple solos that do not strain 
young embouchures. 

The above doesn’t mean, of 
course, that you shouldn’t start high 
school pupils on solos. It would be 
a fine thing if your high school band 
members could be working on solos 
during the summer, If you prefer to 
let pupils rest in the summer, or if 
you are new on your job, why not 
order a large number of solos “on ap- 
proval” in early September? You 
will want to postpone some decisions 
three weeks, so ask youn 


fd 


for about 


* 


~ 


—Photo by Frederick C. Kramer 


music company if keep 
them that long. 

You might announce in early Sep- 
tember: “We are putting most of 
our time on marching right now. 
That’s very good. But we want a 
large number of you to begin on a 
solo, now, for the festivals next 
spring. We want lots of soloists in 
our band. And for the the band’s 
good—and for their own good—we 
want each first chair performer, all 
through the band, to be making ac- 
ceptable progress on a solo.” 

You may hear a gasp or two, at 
this point,—if not many soloists have 
been included in the band’s member- 
ship. But stick to your idea, Mr. 
Director. It’s sound, logical and 
moral. If you are sincere, they'll be 
gin to catch your desire and to sense 
the reasonableness of your request. 

By now, you'll know your better 
spirited band members. Ask a few 
of them, at every rehearsal, to play 
a short passage. Compliment them 
on any phase of their playing that 
seems at all worthy, (Perfection will 
come later. You want motivation 
now. You want to lead them and 
the rest of the band to want to play 
a solo “next spring.’’) 

Say: “John, your tone there at ‘A’ 
is good. Keep that concept in your 
mind. That’s the kind of a tone that 
sounds well in a solo.” 

Or: “Mary, you're holding your 
trombone just right. Position is im- 
portant when you play in a band, 
or play a solo.” 

Or this: “Tom, I like the way you 
treated those few measures,—very re- 
spectfully, Treat all solo passages 
with respect, Tom, and you'll play a 
beautiful solo next spring.” 

Solos! Speak of them daily! 

As the days go by, have other 

(Continued on page 48) 
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It's the Conn “Classic” for Manchester High! 


The 1957 graduating class of the Manchester, Conn., 
High School had an extra item to put in memory 
book: the first public performance of the sc. i’s new 
“Classic” model CONN Organ. 

The magnificent tone of this superlative instrument 
issues from 14 speakers at the front of the large audi- 
torium. Special effects are created by two echo cabinets 
mounted high at one end of the stage. 

Tonal quality...capacity... versatility. These are fac- 
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tors that lead more and more schools to choose CONN. 
Five models provide a range of selection which en- 
compasses every school requirement. Each employs the 
basic CONN system of tone generation so widely ac- 
claimed by lovers of true organ music. 

Your CONN dealer will be happy to arrange a demon- 
stration. Or write CONN 
Organ Corporation, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 
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The Strange Case of Blind Tom 


ELLA MAY THORNTON 


IGH 1-YEAR-OLD Blind Tom. 
a Negro slave-boy of the house- 
hold of General James N. Bethune, 
gave his first piano concert in Co- 
lumbus, Georgia, in 1857. For more 
than a generation thereafter, great 
audiences in this country and in 
Europe marvelled at his virtuosity. 
Qualified musicians continually gave 
him gruelling tests which left them, 
not him, bewildered and confused. 
The boy was blind all his life and 
had few traces of intelligence. Nor 
did he 
training and discipline 
upon the greatest instrumentalists. 
Even in early infancy he was re- 
sponsive to all sounds, musical and 
otherwise, which he reproduced be- 
fore he had the power of speaking. 
“baby-talked” but used 
clear and distinct words from the 
beginning. When he was two, Mary 
Sethune declared, “He sings fine 
seconds to anything we sing.” 
Before he was four, the Bethunes 
were aroused from sleep one night 
by the repetition of piano pieces 
daughters had _ played 
earlier. Upon investigation, they 
found the little black mite in the 
parlor, playing the piano with both 
hands, repeating what he had heard, 
with some faults, but surprisingly 
well neverthless. That was his first 
known contact with any musical in- 


imposed 


He never 


which the 


strument. 
In his fifth year, excited one day 
by a thunderstorm, he went to the 


Thornton is “Honorary State 

Life” in the State 
also Vice-President and Secre- 
tary of the Atlanta Branch of the English- 
Speaking Union of the United States. She 
has collected and organized a mass of ma 
prodigy, Thomas 
known as 


Ella May 
Librarian for Georgia 


and 


Library 


terial on the musical 
Bethune) 
Tom,” which may eventually appear 


form 


Wiggins generally 
Blind 


in book 
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ever undergo the rigorous 


piano und poured out a lengthy im 
provisation which he said was what 
the wind and rain told him. This 
was The Rain Storm, torever alter- 
ward a part of his programs, 

It was from these beginnings that 
Blind ‘Tom’s phenomenal perform- 
ances of later years stemmed, and 
many of his hearers have left their 
testimony to his miraculous musical 
ability. A few quotations from con- 
temporary reports will suggest the 
impression consistently made by this 
instinctive musician, whose unique 
achievements have never been satis 
factorily explained. 

On June 27, 1860, the Baltimore 
Sun had this to say: 

“We enjoyed an opportunity last 
night to hear the performances of 
the blind Negro boy “Tom’ at Carroll 
Hall, and though prepared for some- 
thing uncommon, all expectations 
were surpassed by the reality. Nay, 
more, all preconceived ideas of 
music, as a science, an art or an ac- 
quisition, were thoroughly baffled 
and a new question thrust upon us 
as to what music really is in the 
economy of nature. 

“Accustomed to regard it as a 
gift, improved and perfected by cul- 
tivation and practice, we find it here 
perfectly developed in a_ blind 
Negro boy and constituting part of 
his nature as much as the color of his 
hair. 

“We have our 
Thalberg and other great masters, 
but with these some idea of develop 
ment, growth and all the advantages 
of education, sight, society, ex peri- 
ence and years of professional exer- 
cise. Yet here is a being in the low- 
liest scale of humanity, destitute of 
all adventitious aid, scarcely sensible 
of his own wonderful nature, a mas 
ter, a very phenomenon in the musi 
cal world,—thrusting all our concep 


reminiscences ol 


tions of the science to the wall and 
informing us that there is a ‘musical 
world’ of which we know nothing. 
There is in nature a spontaneous 
musical condition which invites the 
subtlest investigations of philosophy. 
Our citizens may enjoy and puzzle 
themselves with this problem at 
Carroll Hall, but we question if any- 
one can give us a solution of it.” 
In the Atlantic Monthly of No 
vember, 1862, a lengthy article on 
Blind Tom appeared, mistaken in 
some details but full of interesting 
observations, some of which are 
worth quoting. ““No sooner had Tom 
been brought before the public,” 
wrote the anonymous author, “than 
the pretensions put forward by his 
master commanded the scrutiny of 
both scientific and musical skeptics. 
His capacities were subjected to 
rigorous tests. Fortunately for the 
. they not only bore the trial, 
. every day new powers were 


boy 
but 
developed, until he reached his limit, 
beyond which it is not probable he 
will ever pass. That limit, however, 
establishes him as an anomaly in 
musical science. 

“The peculiar power which Tom 
possesses, however, is one which re- 
quires no scientific knowledge of 
music in his audiences to appreciate. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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BILL PAGE OF THE LAWRENCE WELK BAND .. . AND SOME OF THE CONN INSTRUMENTS HE PURCHASED AND PLAYS 


LACLAIRE 


Any horn gives voice to the master in “doubling”’ 
. .. but only Conn tests his measure, challenging 


and equaling the range of his art. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. band instruments Elkhart, Indiana 











Musicians Need Self-Confidence 


ie IS surprising how many people 
there are in the world who have 
little if any faith in themselves, I 
was one of them. 

Although some of my childhood 
music teachers had assured my 
mother that I had “talent”, “a very 
nice touch”, etc., still I did not really 
believe it! They did not tell me any- 
thing except to point out the mis- 
takes I made or rap me over the 
fingers whenever I missed a note. It 
hurt and I cried. I didn’t want to go 
back to one teacher's studio and have 
my fingers whipped any more. 

The earliest memories I have of 
taking piano lessons were that I 
was not as afraid of anything else. 
If I didn’t practice my mother 
spanked me. When I went to my 
lesson, the teacher brought her pen- 
cil down hard on my knuckles and 
reminded me of all the mistakes I 
was making. So any self-confidence I 
might have had to begin with van- 
ished in a hurry. 

I vowed then that at the moment 
my twenty-first birthday arrived, I 
would sell the piano for kindling 
and have nothing more to do with 
music! (I still have the same piano, 
but I am now a contented music 
teacher!) 

The years passed and I changed 
teachers steadily, There were several 
I liked because they knew how to 
teach without the “discipline” some 
parents, including my own, expected 
them to use on their chuidren. No 
more sore knuckles for me! and 
these later teachers were not quite 
as conscious of my mistakes, so I 
began to like music better. By the 
time I reached college I had decided 
to make it my major. 

The teacher I had during the first 
semester started me believing in my- 
self more than I was ever able to do 
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MOLLY C. RODMAN 


in the past. She had not only a tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for music, but 
she told me I had a hand like Bee- 
thoven’s and made me feel that I 
sounded like him too! I kept staring 
at my hands incredulously for days 
and wondering over the resemblance. 

Unfortunately, before the first 
year of college was over the teacher 
who made me feel like a “genius” 
changed schools, The one who took 


over her job was not a “knuckle 
rapper”, thought she might as well 
have been. Instead, she was the 
“ghost” type that mournfully con- 
tinues to haunt a person even after 
a place has been exorcised. For truly, 
Miss Williams was one of those rare 
creatures born without a sense of 
humor. She never smiled over 
anything, and every lesson became 
(Continued on page 51) 
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IN SCHOOL BASSES AND CELLOS... 


* Each instrument features Kay’s exclu- 


sive light-weight laminated construc- 
tion designed to withstand years of 
hard school use . . . and assuring com- 
plete protection against moisture and 
temperature variation 

Each is patiently hand-crafted for sen- 
sitive response, fine tone and handsome 
appearance 

Each (grade school, junior high and 


For free color catalog showing the complete school line of Kay 


cellos and basses, write 


KAY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., 1640 WALNUT, CHICAGO 12 
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SO WHY ACCEPT AN “‘OR EQUAL’’? 


senior high) is school-aligned and 
properly sized 


¢« Each conforms to the rigid specifica- 


tions of the MENC String Committee 
Each can be easily serviced because 
parts are always available from Kay 


e Each is backed by a two-year Kay 


Guarantee 


¢ Each gains from Kay’s more than half- 


century heritage in the creation of fine 
instruments 
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Some Unfamiliar 


Christmas Music 


JOSEPHINE K. R. DAVis 


ea the time of its inception to 

this very day, there has been an 
aura of gladness about the very word 
“Christmas”, which is one of the 
reasons, perhaps, that, more than 
any other celebration, it has inspired 
so much art in all its forms and 
media—painting, architecture, sculp- 
ture, modelling, music; in wood, 
stone, marble, glass, clay, paint, verse 
and tone. And from each century in 
all this time, the world has inherited 
an almost overwhelming wealth; in 


Christinas music alone. 

Carried down at first by word of 
mouth from the hushed tones of the 
early Christians in the catacombs of 
Rome, the first Pope, probably of 
the 2nd Century, decreed that the 


“Gloria in excelsis Deo”, the song 
of the angels, be sung in his church 
every Christmas morning, Of the 
many different churches, each had 
its own form of worship till the 
church heads became convinced that 
a service common to all would be a 
bond holding together the individual 
members as well as the different 
churches, So, many of them devoted 
their lives to that end, and were 
helped by some Kings and Emperors. 
Pépin, Charlemagne’s father, and 
Charlemagne himself, looked upon 
such a service as a bond not only be- 
tween the far flung churches, but 
politically, between the many and 
distant peoples of his Empire. There 
were two outstanding Church Fath- 





New Toys Feature Concert Hall Sound 


Children develop a love for music by playing complete pieces almost at once 
with the new Electronic Bell Organ and Electric Vibraphone. Both instruments 
produce full, rich tones made possible by battery-driven mechanisms within plastic 


sound case. 
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ers who brought this effort to its 
peak. Saint Ambrose of Milan, of the 
4th Century, was famous for his 
hymns, such as the one for Christ- 
mas, “Veni Redemptoris Gentium”, 
and some others which are sung to- 
day. He is also credited with having 
brought from the Eastern churches 
the antiphon, one of the most ef- 
fective forms for adding interest and 
holding the attention, The second 
was St. Gregory of the 6th Century, 
of Rome. He collected and selected 
chants and hymns and compiled 
them into Services for the Hours, 
the Proprium and the Ordinarium 
of the Mass, which are the bases for 
the services the world around for 
Roman Catholic churches. 

Since Gregory’s time, still others 
have been steadily added, for there 
has followed a succession of com- 
posers whose Christmas music has 
expressed the heights of that fes- 
tival’s joy, reverence and “good will 
toward men”, in both Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant churches. 

Mystery-plays telling the story of 
the Nativity seem like spontaneous 
developments from as early as the 
5th Century, but were at their height 
in the 10th and 11th. Supposedly 
they developed from the dialogue of 
the Officiates as they chanted the In- 
troit, especially that for Christmas, 
such as “Puer natus est”. The trope, 
“Quem Quaeritis”, of the 10th Cen- 
tury, was originally prefixed to the 
Introit for Easter, but it has since 
been used as often for Christmas. Fav- 
orite subjects of later years were stor- 
ies of the Saints, among whom one 
of the most popular was St. Nicholas 
(though without some of today’s 
connotations), The earliest German 
play was of the 14th Century, and 
is in the manuscript collection of St. 
Gall. 

The composer of the earliest 
Christmas hymn was a_ brilliant 
young man named Romanos, of By- 
zantium of the 6th Century. He was 
highly talented and was acclaimed 
“Maker of Songs”, the highest title 
which could be conferred in that age 
for music and poetry. His “Christ- 
mas Hymn” is in the form of the 
“kontakia”, a much used form in 
Byzantium, and is in the collection 
of the Cardinal Petra, 

Looking forward from that time 
to the 9th Century, there, in a By- 
zantine nunnery, among its members 
in their habits of soft (Madonna) 
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blue, was Kasia, renowned for her 
rare and original gift for music and 
poetry. Byzantine church music was 
composed for cycles of eight weeks 
throughout the year, each month 
having its own melody-pattern, and 
it was for her “November Hymns” 
that she was given “the Palm’, the 
highest award of her day for song. 
Some of her hymns, with their 
“sticherae”, on vellum bound _be- 
tween boards in a book about 34x 
26x6 inches, may be seen in the 
Music Division of the main New 
York Public Library. One of her 
Christmas hymns, in the form of the 
“kanon” which by that time had re- 
placed the “kontakia” of Romanos’ 
day, is very especially prized for its 
remarkable originality, pointing as 
it does toward the much later so- 
nata form. 

The “Laetabundus” melody of the 
11th Century was for many years the 
pattern for widely different kinds 
of music—from drinking-songs and 
love-songs of the troubadours to a 
Christmas hymn by Gaultier de 
Coinci in the 16th Century. A copy 
of it, and of other music of the 
Middle Ages, may be seen in a book 
compiled by Friedrich Gennrich. 

The 12th Century bequeathed to 
us Leoninus and Perotinus, teacher 
and pupil, who brought the musical 
riches of their native Florence to 
Paris, where they became, successive- 
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ly, organists at Notre Dame. They 
became the leaders of music in 
France, and made the Notre Dame 
School the outstanding musical in- 
fluence, They were particularly fam- 
ous for their development and use 
of the “‘conductus” form. Most of the 
music of their School which remains 
is listed simply as of the School of 
Notre Dame, but there is one Christ- 
mas “conductus” by Ledninus, and 
a “Beata viscera” by Perotinus. 

In a contrasting climate, in the 
cold, far northern part of England, 
there was a rugged Saxon monk who 
became known as St. Godric (died 
about 1170). He had become a her- 
mit in grief over the death of his 
sister, and the legend runs that one 
day after praying that he might know 
how fared this loved sister, he heard 
the soft fluttter of wings and the 
words and music of “Christ and 
Sainte Marie” sung into his ears by 
angels. He wrote them down, joy- 
fully, gratefully, and they may be 
seen in a collection in the British 
Museum. This story is reminiscent 
of legends and allegories about Ro- 
manos and St. Gregory. Romanos, 
the story goes, was so privileged as 
to be the recipient of a vision of the 
Virgin. As she appeared to him she 
gave him several leaves of vellum 
covered with poetry and music and 
told him to eat them. He devoured 
them, upon which his Christmas 
hymn poured from his lips. Many 
of the early paintings of St. Gregory 
show the dove of the Holy Spirit 
singing into his ear. 

Meanwhile, not only did the peo- 
ple have their Christmas folksong 
and the churchmen their sacred 
music but kings, queens, lords and 
ladies also had Christmas music in 
their castles. The troubadours and 
their minstrels saw to that, though 
generally they gave little thought to 
composing religious music, But their 
religious even more than their secu- 
lar music shows the influence of 
Spain, brought about by the Cru- 
sades. The trouvére conceded to have 
been their greatest was Adam de 
la Halle, who composed “Diex Soit”, 
that Christmas song which was sung 
for centuries by French Children as 
they went to the almonry or castle 
or chateau or from house to house 
in the village begging for Christmas 
alms. Far back in the 5th Century 
the custom had begun of celebrating 
three masses on Christmas only— 





midnight Christmas Eve, at dawn 
and in the day. The Bishops or 
Popes would go in procession from 
one to another of the three large 
churches in Rome singing one mass 
in each. That first time, the Mid- 
night Mass for Christmas Eve had 
been celebrated in the Church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore; the dawn 
service in St. Anastasia; and in the 
full daylight, the Mass for Christmas 
Day in St. Peter’s. It was thus that 
on Christmas Day in the year 800, 
after the final mass in Rome. the 
Pope surprised (?) Charlemagne by 
crowning him Emperor. And like- 
wise William the Conqueror (1066) 
was also crowned King after all the 
glory of a Christmas Service, in West- 
minster Abbey. King Alfonso X of 
Spain, called “the Wise’, had a 
tutor in the 13th Century for his 
son Sancho, whose name was Gil de 
Zamora, and whose obsession was 
collecting and setting legends about 
the Virgin Mary. Alfonso was a musi- 
cian, and the two men worked con- 
genially collecting and setting these 
stories. They were called “Las Canti- 
gas de Santa Maria”, and four hun- 
dred of them remain. 

In the 14th Century, the time of 
Dante and Petrarch, there were two 
men who were most widely influ- 
ential in the musical world—Guil- 
laume de Machaut of France and 
Francesco Landini of Italy, Machaut, 
called “Master of Masters”, was the 
last great musician who wrote more 
than a little in the monophonic 

(Continued on page 62) 
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STOP, LOOK... 


classes will like the listening 


and your 


Get your copy now... 


the new 1957-58 RCA Victor Educational Record Catalog 


Here’s your latest edition of RCA 
Victor’s indispensable aid to teach- 
ing that makes a more vivid impres- 
sion through sound. For classes in 
music, language, literature and many 
other subjects . . . you’ll choose from 
more than 1000 RCA Victor Rec- 
ords, especially selected for educa- 
tional purposes and arranged for fast 
and easy reference. 


For the first time this year, RCA 
Victor lists its library of pre-recorded 


Send coupon, ten cents for your copy—fast! 


tapes, both monaural and stereo- 
phonic. There’s also the Red Seal 
section, with more than 700 listings 
annotated for grade, ability and sug- 
gested uses. Related material in- 
cludes tips on record care and an out- 
line of the Budget Library Plan. 


One big reason why you should have 
this new Catalog... you can be sure 
all items listed are available from 
your authorized RCA Victor dealer. 


@ 127 pages, over 1000 listings 


@ Pre-recorded tape library, monaural 
and stereophonic 


@ Educational records including rhythms, 


listening, singing . . . folk dances... 


language courses . . . square dances 


@ Children’s records selected from “Little 
Nipper” series, appropriately graded 


@ Complete price information 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. ZA-32 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please mail my RCA Victor Educational Record Catalog. 
. | enclose 10c, 
"HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
CAMDEN, N. J. CITY. 
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They Fought for Palestrina 


GEORGE F. STRICKLING 


a a musician, the name Palestri- 
na brings recollections of superb 
16th century choral music which 
earned for its creator the significant 
title “Principe della Musica.” To 
the G.I. who fought the Herman 
Goering Panzer Division through its 
tortuous, narrow, hilly streets and 
alleys, Palestrina is just another 
Italian town of sad, painful mem- 
ories. How has it happened that al- 
most four hundred years after the 
death of a famous composer—Gio- 
vanni Pierluigi Sante—his name 
should appear on programs and his 


published works as ‘Palestrina’, the 
place of his birth? 
Last summer I headed my Volks- 


wagen through the southeastern en- 
virons of Rome between 
colored modern apartments, twenty 


pastel- 


miles over good roads, the courses 
of which had been determined be 
fore the time of the Caesars, until a 
marker appeared with the 
name “Palestrina” and an arrow 
pointing to a city (about 8,000 popu- 


stone 


lation) snugly hugging the side of a 
rather steep mountain. Not even 
bothering to drop into a lower gear, 
I pointed the tough little VW up the 
steep streets, around sharp corners, 
and came to a stop before the city 
hall. Upon introducing myself to 
the officials, one of them accompan- 
ied me and we climbed still higher 
until we came to a bomb-developed 
parking place. Pointing across the 


George Strickling has been since 1930 
choral and instrumental director in various 
educational institutions, including the Cleve- 
land Heights High School and the Case 
Institute of Technology. He has also served 
as clinician, adjudicator, festival director, 
composer, arrange) and conductor of Euro- 
pean tours. He is the of “Music 
Literature,” a textbook for senior and jun- 
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articles. 
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Edmondson Studio 


Photo, thre 


street, my companion called atten- 


tion to a very wide, stone stairway 
with about thirty steps leading to a 
street which passed in front of an 
two-story stone 


war-blasted 


ancient, roofless, 


house which was but a 
shell. Above the place where a doo 
should have been was a marble slab 
with this inscription: 
IN QUESTA CASA 
NACQUE ED ABITO 
GIOVANNI PIERLUIGI 
PRINCIPE DELLA MUSICA 


(In this house was 
Giovanni Pierluigi, prince of music.) 

With movie and still cameras these 
facts were duly recorded in Koda- 
chrome, after which I reverently en- 
tered this forlorn, hollow, historic 
dwelling. It was nothing—just bare 
walls, bare ceilings, gaping fireplace, 
with only the blue Italian sky above 
providing a suitable azure royal 
canopy. Some little children frolicked 
around the Americano and asked for 
candy and cigarets. So this was the 


born and lived 





house in which was born (1524) the 
greatest composer of Catholic liturg!- 
cal choral music! 

Pushing up the slope several more 
blocks, we came to the piazza where 
a tall marble statue of Giovanni 
Pierluigi Sante was dedicated in Oc- 
tober, 1921. A few hundred feet to 
the left of the statue stood the vener- 
able San Agapito, pock-marked with 
hundreds of small and large bright 
gouges made by modern machine 
gun bullets and shells. Almost com 
pletely gutted, the interior of the 
church had been restored. The priest 
and the choirmaster came over and 
watched with quiet interest the pic 
ture taking, then invited 
small café for refreshments. Noticing 


me to a 
that my selection was a_ popular 
American drink, they 
the same. Due to linguistic deficien 


solt ordered 


conversation was certainly 


cies, ow 
not the most brilliant, nor did we 
fully understand each other, but 


these churchmen were tremendously 


American was in 


pleased that an 
terested in their city and, more speci- 
fically, in their great composer. 

After visiting the church, noting 
the organ and places where Giovanni 
had started up the first musical 
rungs on his ladder to fame, they 
also proudly brought me to the old 
Roman ruins which have been ex 
cavated behind the church. With 
their warm “arrivedercis” ringing in 
my ears, I turned southeastward 
along highway 6 toward a more 
widely known place—Monte Cassino. 
As a veteran of World War I, my 
heart quailed within me as I looked 
up those murderously steep slopes 
and imagined the man-made Vesuvi- 
us of fire, death and destruction that 
had swept downwards from its sum- 
mit in 1944. 

Perhaps the assault and final cap- 
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Monte Cassino, with its 


famed mountain-top ancient monas- 


ture ol 


tery, was the most publicized, spec- 
tacular single event in the Italian 
theater of World War II. After its 
fall, our troops continued slugging 
northwards ninety miles, 
weary and blood-spattered, through 


about 


the mountains over highway 6. to- 
ward Rome, fighting their way 
through villages and past stone farm 
houses until they came to Palestrina, 
plastered against the side of a moun- 
tain. Again the war-fatigued G.I. 
turned his haggard, whiskered face 
upward, always upward on_ these 
mountains, toward his enemy, as the 
latter fired down upon him from 
the safe shelter of stone walls, stone 
buildings and rock-hewn caves. No 
by-passing nor “leaving on the vine 
to die” tactics here;—the Germans 
had to be dug out and if, in the dig- 


ging, the picturesque old church of 
San Agapito suffered terrible dam- 


well—“‘c’est la guerre’. Plung- 
ing through cities and countryside 
drenched with art and ancient his- 
tory, our citizen-soldiers had neither 
time nor inclination to dwell upon 
the esthetic or cultural values in- 
herent in places they temporarily oc- 
cupied. “Will I be alive tomorrow?” 
was their main thought. 


age, 


Passage along the narrow street 
at the foot of those thirty steps was 
impossible as long as that machine 
gun and its operators were snugly 
nested in the little front room of 
Giovanni's home, firing point-blank 
over the sights at moving objects 
only forty feet away. Stealthily a 
G.I. his around the 
broken walls, squeezed his body 
toothpaste-thin into the hard cobble- 
stones as he crawled on his belly 
across the open street; then, rising 
quickly, jerked the pin from the 
grenade and hurled it into the midst 
of the gunners. 

Along the narrow valley below 
mountain-side Palestrina masses of 
infantry, tanks and other fighting 
troops were driving toward their 
greatest objective—Rome. The beaten 
Germans retreating steadily 
through Palestrina, pausing time 
and time again in the streets and 
stone buildings to pour withering 
fire into the advancing allied col- 
umns, while Messerschmidts swept 
low over city and highway to bomb 
and to strafe moving objects, 

One the main German 


wormed way 


were 


night 


yz 





forces south of Rome hurriedly with- 
drew northward, leaving only scat- 
tered rear guards to impede their 
pursuers, while small allied  col- 
umns drove along the walled roads 
and through close-packed suburbs in 
hot pursuit. Cheering civilians tossed 
flowers and dispensed “vino” freely. 
In the city itself all crossings of the 
liber River were intact. By mid- 
night allied troops had firm control 
of every bridge and by the next eve- 
ning were pursuing the fleeing enemy 
far north of Rome as the Germans 
fell back on their next line of moun- 
tain defenses. 

Thus it came about that Ameri- 
can boys, who as tenors and _ bari- 
tones in our high school and college 
choirs had Giovanni’s motet, 
Adoramus te, Christe, did not realize 
that the composer known to them as 
Palestrina the famous man 
whose native city they had just suc- 
cessfully assaulted, 

As I left this ancient 
thought of many warriors who had 
besieged and sacked it many times, 
among them Charles V, Rienzi and 
Garibaldi, but mostly of Giovanni 
Pierluigi Sante, once San Agapito’s 
organist and choirmaster, who be- 
came Rome’s leading musician and 
whose Pope Marcellus Mass estab- 
lished the model for choral services. 
I also reflected on the irony of fate 
that caused the greatest composer of 
Catholic choral music to be named 


sung 


was 


town I 


for one of the most embattled cities 
of the world—Palestrina! >>> 


*“JOHNNY JONES 
AT THE KEYBOARD” 


. . on 2 
(Continued from page 12) 


mings. In addition to the usual per- 
formance we play music games, 
make recordings and have music 
quizzes with prizes, 

Sometimes. we have a “reverse” 
lesson. I become the pupil and the 
pupil becomes the teacher, I play 
his music—making some of the errors 
he is apt to make. When he hears 
his mistakes mirrored in my playing 
he is better able to recognize them 
in his own. As a wonderful and 
amusing adjunct, he has a_ fine 
chance to express any repressed hos- 
tility—and usually does, in high 
spirits. 

Occasionally I write out a “mys- 
tery tune” and—reminiscent of the 
old radio show—offer a prize it, at 
the next lesson, the tune can be 
identified and played perfectly. The 
youngsters go to a lot of trouble 
with this, calling on friends and rel- 
atives for identification and practi 
cing doubly hard to come up with an 
error-free performance, 

I try with very young children 
to make technical exercises into im 
aginative games. Scales and arpeg- 
gios become “trips” (sometimes 
round trips) to the Coast, for in- 
stance. When we go slowly it’s by 
car; faster by train; and when we 
really travel, it’s by airplane—jet, of 
course! 

Hard as it has always been to get 
the average youngster to practice 
regularly, it’s a lot more difficult 
today with television and radio. 
More and more, the children seem 
to be growing up with such extra- 
curricular activities as pushing but- 
tons and turning dials. Teachers are 
challenged as never before to make 
music study enjoyable and reward- 
ing. Such efforts as I have made in 
that direction have, equally, made 
my music teaching enjoyable and 
rewarding. >>> 


The Symphony of the Air has 
scheduled a series of recordings un- 
der the Decca label with Igor Marke- 
vitch and will continue its collabora- 
tion with Artur Rubinstein and with 
Josef Krips for RCA Victor. Among 
projects for this season is a Mozart 
concerto series. 
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WHILE 
THEY’RE YOUNG... 






A WURLITZER PIANO MEANS SO MUCH 


The pride and satisfaction that youngsters feel while playing a fine piano 


is a rich experience to be drawn upon all their lives. The deep sense 
of accomplishment, the contentment good music offers . . . this is the foundation 
on which future happiness is built. Because they deserve the best, 
choose a Wurlitzer. Famous exclusive features, such as pentagonal 
augmented sound board, tonecrafted hammers and many others 
are your assurance of the finest in tone, beauty and performance. 


For a lifetime of musical enjoyment, choose Wurlitzer. 


rooo Mail This Coupon Today ---- 
Wurlitzer— 


Dept. MJ-1157 DeKalb, Illinois 


Please send me complete information 
on Wurlitzer pianos. 


Name 
Street 
City 
State 


More People Buy 


WURLIIZER 


Pianos Than Those of Any Other Name 
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Accordion Bands 


Can Be Practical 


PieETRO DEIRO, JR. 


“THEN really studying the situa- 
tion, I find that the accordion 

band or orchestra is known almost ex- 
clusively by those directly connected 
with the instrument either through 
studios or teaching, but not so much 
so to the public and the educator. 
So much has been said About the 
use of the vast accordion band litera- 
ture and so much has appeared in 
various trade periodicals that this 
theory probably needs no further 
explanation to the up-to-date accor- 
dion studio. But the average music 
lover, educator and general public 
are at a loss to know just how much 
can be done with the use of this in- 
strument in groups. As an example, 
while a few accordion bands have ap 
I-V and radio 
stations, the performances have usu 
ally been dictated by the 
itself and not by the capabilities of 


peared on national 
program 


the group. 


Just a few short weeks ago, one 
of the largest national T-V 
among the top-rated, presented an 


national 


shows, 


accordion band who were 


champions and winners of several 
centests with unlimited capabilities; 
vet, their performance could be 
classed as mediocre, All those famil- 


iar with radio and T-V programming 


conducts one of the largest 


Pietro Deiro, Jr 
accordion music publishing houses in the 
Traveling extensively throughout the 


Continent, he has 


orid 
United States and the 


a wonderfu! opportunity to hear the 


nutstanding accordion orchestras and 


Is the 


dion family his 


generation of an 
father, Pietro Deiro, 
Daddy of the Ac 


continues as an exponent of 
l 


second 


was properly named 
on”), he 
the traditions 


iment and carries on 


ous pionecr 


know that any group that appeared 
could not do so at its best, first be- 
cause they would be forced to play 
a selection of probably a minute to 
a minute and one-half, forcing them 
to cut parts and make last-minute 
adjustments. The number chosen by 
the program director would be of 
the novelty type, showing more flying 
fingers than symphonic qualities. In 
the end result, a listener would con- 
the band nothing 
more than a similar to a 
band of kazoos. 


accordion 
novelty 


sider 


Possibilities Misjudged 

\s a result of presenting the accor 
dion in this unfavorable light, the 
general public has not become aware 
of the tremendous possibilities of 
the use of this instrument in groups. 
They rightly misjudge its possibili 
ties, simply because they have not 
been exposed to good performances. 


The acéordion on CBS-TY’s “Let’s Take 
a Trip.” 


—Photo by Bruno 


I only wish that it were possible 


to present an accordion orchestra 
through records, T-V or radio, just 
to be able to prove that novelties and 
“flash” are not the only things that 
can be done. Such selections as vari- 
ous original concertos, tone poems, 
etc., of which there are several, espe 
cially written or arranged for the 
accordion band, would clearly dem 
onstrate all of the effects of range, 
tonal color and shadings which are 
possible. 

In my many travels throughout 
America and the Continent, I have 
been able to hear orchestras which 
produce inimitable effects. Several 
vears ago in Italy I was privileged to 
hear the Frontalini Orchestra and 
then recently in Germany, the Hoh 
ner Symphony Orchestra. Here are 
two amazing organizations which, | 
am sure, with their individual tonal 
color (not imitating a symphony on 
chestra but relying on the accordion’s 
own color) would thrill the music 
critic. In America we also have many 
such fine organizations, among which 
are the Major Accordion Symphony, 
which last year won the National 
Contest sponsored by the American 
Accordionists’ Association, the Mo 
linaro Double Quartet and many 
others, which would do a great deal 
to convince the general public that 
the accordion band can produce an 
individual, complete orc hestra sound, 
and do justice to any music written 
for it. 

At the time of writing I feel that 
we are in an unfortunate position in 
that the vast majority (I would sav 
about 99°, of accordion bands) are 
composed of amateur accordionists 

(Continued on page 71) 
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A REVIEW OF TIMELY AND UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS 
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BROADCAST HITS FOR Recently published. . . . 14 outstanding radio hits of recent years . . . ar- 
WURLITZER ORGANS ranged by Louis Hollingsworth for the following Wurlitzer models: 


Spinette; Contemporary or Traditional; Models 30, 31, 45 and 46. $1.50 


BROADCAST HITS Jerry Gerard arrangements of a dozen noteworthy song hits. . . . for the 
FOR BALDWIN Baldwin Orga-Sonic Spinet and Models 45, 5, 5 A and 10. $1.50 
ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


HITS FOR THE A collection of 24 recent and standard favorites, arranged and edited by 
HAMMOND ORGAN Mark Laub . . . includes “The Song From Moulin Rouge,” “Because of 
You,” “It’s A Big, Wide, Wonderful World,” and other outstanding 


selections. $1.50 


FORTY FAVORITE Especially arranged for the Hammond Chord Organ by Mark Laub... 
SONGS FOR THE a complete repertoire of songs of every description . . . the perfect 
HAMMOND CHORD ORGAN collection for home and community singing $1.50 


SPINET HAMMOND Ten of the world’s most beautiful melodies arranged for the Hammond 
FOR THE HOME Spinet Organ . . . special arrangements by Mark Laub $1.25 
I 2 I ? 7 


The BMI RADIO CHORAL SERIES 








a 
All Around the Christmas Tree.......(Klein) It's So Peaceful in the Country... (Wilder) The Things I Love... (Barlow-Harris) 
Because of You..(Hammerstein- Wilkinson ) | Oo pe eee ssssenee ( Shanklin ) The 12 Days of Christmas... (Willan ) 
Cornbelt Symphony ................... (Simons ) Love is a Song, from ‘Bambi’. (Churchill) Wash Me, O Lord!, spiritual__. (Tweedy ) 
Far Above Cayuga’s Waters........ (Urguhart) Marcheta —...._.........--.- (Schertzinger ) We Could Make Such Beautiful Music 
Hail to Our Flag._.________.__.. (Teague) Mexicali RSC ncceeececeeceeeeenesneeneennennee ( Tenney ) (Manners-Sour ) 
High on a Windy Hill..( Whitney-Kramer ) Rendezvous with a Rose......................(Dyer) What is a Boy?_....( Winterhaiter): w. nar 
Hi, Neighbor?  siccinicncoc at ereee) She Wore a Yellow Ribbon..........(Ottner) What is a Girl ?_..( Winterhaiter): w. nar 
I Bring You A Song, from “Bambi” | a a You Walk By...........(Wayne-Raleigh ) 
(Churchill) The Song from Moulin Rouge—“Where Is 

I Hear a Rhapsody.........( Fragos-Gasparre) SOE PION ic cciccenintshsctsictigintesettgns NCD Arranged for S.S.A. — T.T.B.B. — S.A.T.B. 
It's a Big Wide Wonderful World..(Rox) There I Go... n-ne ( Zaret- Weiser ) Price — Each 20c - 25¢ 


Write for Your Copy of the BMI CHORALOGUE — Full-Size Thematic 
Sole Selling Agent 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. ° One W. 47 St., New York 36, N. Y. ; 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. new vork 17: wy. 
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Some Thoughts 


on Christmas Carols 


PIERSON UNDERWOOD 


ROM “Bethlem-Judah”, as the 
carols call it, to Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, in Colonial America, 
where much of our own first music 
started, and so onward to the present 
day, is only a step in recorded time. 
Or so it seems at the Christmas sea 
son. The musical messenger, crossing 
this gap, is what we know today as 
the “carol’’. Yet carols, as such, have 
no necessary nor exclusive connec- 
tion with Christmas, nor even with 
the Christian era itself. Many are 
far older, born in antiquity, and do 
not concentrate on any one season. 
Instead, they celebrate all the sea- 
sons, not only of the Christian but 
the secular year,—Advent, Epiphany 
and Easter, as well as the Nativity; 
and May Day and other popular 
holidays, as well as the Festivals of 
the Church. And they are of pagan, 
as well as Christian, origin, Some 
carols, for example, come from 
ancient dance-tunes, set to words, 
no doubt, far different from those 
we sing on Christmas morning. But 
the dancing tread of forgotten feet, 
stepping soberly or gaily, (as the first 
words may have dictated) \ still 
sounds in the music itself, as it 
does in nearly every carol. 
For the was originally a 
dance,—to be specific, a round-dance, 
meant to be performed with choral 


carol 





Pierson Underwood is at present program 
director of Radio Station WGMS, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Active in many fields, he was 
a member of the original staff of TIME 
Magazine, as of the 
State Department during War Il. 
Mr. Underwood much to 
music, notably League of 
Composers and as a member of the Under- 
wood-Perry writing team. 


member 
World 
contributed 


well as a 


has 
through the 
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accompaniment, The word comes 
from the French ‘carole’, or the 
Italian “‘carolare”’, both deriving 
from earlier originals as far back as 
Greece and Rome. And the dancing 
rhythm is still implicit, whatever the 
overlay of later centuries. This is 
true even of the carols set to sad or 
somber words, such as the lovely 
“Coventry Carol”. And it is still 
more true of the frankly gay ones, 
the merry and dance-like lilting 
tunes, which comprise the majority 
of carol songs. In this connection, 
there is a charming story concern- 
ing the old “macaronic” (or mixed 
language) carol, In Dulci Jubilo. 
According to a 14th century writer, 
the words were first sung by angels 
to Heinrich Suso, the mystic, who 
was “thus drawn into a dance with 
his heavenly visitors”. One likes to 
imagine that the good father danced 
his way into Paradise. But at any 
rate he was clearly prepared, whether 
in heaven or on earth, to converse 
with anyone he met in the two 
languages of the carol, German and 
Latin. Similarly, people today, sing- 
ing carols anywhere in the world, 
speak essentially the same language. 
—the language of music and the 
dance. 

When carol-singing, as we know it 
today, first began no one can say 
with certainty. Saint Jerome says 
there were carols in the Fifth Cen- 
tury. But if they were well-estab 
lished then, their roots must have 
gone far deeper. Indeed, like the 
beautiful “Rose Tree Carol”—Es Ist 
ein’ Ros’ Entsprungen, first harmo- 
nized by Michael Praetorius,—they 
seem literally to have sprung from 


—Photo by Harris & Ewing 


seeds planted by royal David him- 
self. In any event, carols and caroll- 
ing were already widely popular by 
the dawn of the 14th Century,—the 
time when Latin, as a spoken tongue, 
was falling into disuse, and when 
the influence of the Renaissance was 
lifting the ban on “gaiety”, After 
all, most of the carols, sacred or 
secular, are merry at heart. And it is 
hard to see why there should ever 
have been objection to this. Merri- 
ment is the last quality one would 
associate with the wicked, but one of 
the most natural to be associated 
with the good and innocent. Yet 
objection there was, both in Eng- 
land and America, The Pilgrim 
Fathers, at Merry Mount, in 1628, 
banned both “Carolling and May- 
pole Dancing”; and so did Crom- 
well, the Atlantic. But the 
carols survived, like bird songs and 
other natural expressions of feeling, 
to come once more into full ap- 
preciation in our own twentieth 
century. 

Are carols of “folk” origin? In the 
popular view, most of them are, Yet 
every ‘folk song’, so-called, however 
changed by later generations, must 
at some time have had a composer. 
And in the case of many, we know 
who he was, Martin Luther was one. 
The Luther family had a pleasant 
custom of holding their own private 
Christmas entertainment, every year 
on Christmas Eve. Vom Himmel 
Hoch (From Heaven High) was one 
of the airs Luther used, if he did not, 
in fact, write the melody himself. 
In any event, Bach later used it, in 
the Christmas Oratorio. And other 


across 


(Continued on page 69) 
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“See you at band practice 


and dont ({ 
forget ; 
Your 
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When students find it fun to participate, your band gets 
bigger, your music sounds better . . . word gets around that 
things are really happening at your school. 
There’s so much to do... but why do it 


the hard way? Make your job easier 













by equipping your band 
with LaMonte woodwinds 


and brasses. 





LaMonte Clarinets (Made by Martin Freres) 


Grenatex Clarinet Outfit ..... $119.50 
Grenadilla Wood Clarinet Outfit .... 125.00 


Write for complete LaMonte catalog showing 
flute and piccolo; alto, tenor and baritone sax- 
ophones; trumpet, cornet and trombone; French 
horn and bell front baritone. 





MUSIC EDUCATORS! 


Ask for free Martin Freres Clarinet Fingering 
Chart. Available in wall size and as student’s 
pocket edition for desk and home use. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


Distributed by 


MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 


Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc.—5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


(5761) In Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ontario 





LaMONTE 
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Industry’s Interest in Music 


JULIUS BLOOM 


TATISTICALLY, music in 

America looks healthy,— (good 
music, serious music, as Opposed to 
“popular” music which, by its very 
definition, takes care of itself very 
nicely, without consulting fever 
charts.) 

Never mind the actual figures. 
We all know of the tremendous up- 
surge in the sale of records, thanks 
to LP and high fidelity. Concert 
courses have sprouted everywhere 
from seeds planted, in the main, by 
determined field workers emanating 
from the organized audience corpora- 
New York. Towns which 
cannot support television stations 
take pride in their symphony or- 
chestras, reduced semi-pro versions 
of our major ensembles but packing, 


tions in 


nevertheless, a good deal of sound 
into an evening’s 

And so the statistics go: the sale 
of musical instruments, the number 
of school bands and church choirs, 


the burgeoning of summer festivals 


concert. 


in areas previously known for dolce 
far niente but little else. 

Oddly, these statistics bring no 
comfort to a host of talented young 
artists cannot make a living 
through their gifts; to a number of 
“established” would 
barely make a living were it not for 
teaching or coaching on the side; to 
harassed orchestra managers intimi- 
dated by mounting deficits; to com- 
posers dwelling in ivory towers 
through no desire of their own; to 


who 


artists who 


Julius Bloom has been famous for years 
as the efficient manager of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, many 
artists and musical organizations have been 


where so great 
heard in concerts. He is now directing the 
new National Institute for Music, Inc., 
sponsored by the second oldest trade asso- 
ciation in America, the United States Brew- 
The headquarters of the 
Fifth Avenue, New 


ers Foundation 
Institute are at 551 
York. 
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local impresarios of our larger cities 
who resign themselves to a labor ol 
love, if they can afford it, because 
they can no longer enjoy a reason- 
able margin of profit commensurate, 
say, with the earnings of a moderate- 
ly successful physician, 

Our concert life, as a branch of 
the national economy, does not 
represent a major industry, yet 
through it flow millions of dollars. 
Its consumer market is growing, a 
fact which should augur well for the 
future. Its “products” benefit from 
increasingly clever packaging. Its dis- 
tributors are skilled merchandisers. 

If the concert field must justify 
itself exclusively as a business, then 
it should police itself until it reaches 
the proper equilibrium in dollars and 
cents, Gifted young artists, if they 
cannot make the grade, should turn 
to more promising industries; or- 
chestra managers might just as well 
call in the efficiency boys and trim 
their sails accordingly; composers 
should feed the lusty appetites of 
Hollywood, Broadway and TV (and 
be fed in return) or be satisfied with 


a modeve*Faculty post on a campus; 
and the local impresario should re- 
alize he is a vanishing race, a rugged 
individualist in an age of automa- 
tion. 

This is obviously not the answer 
we seek. 

Of course our concert life 
conduct itself in a businesslike way. 
But let us not equate music with 
business. Music, as a cultural phe- 
nomenon, is an end, a goal, an ex- 
pression of what we mean by “the 
good life.”” Do we ask a museum to 
Do we expect 


must 


be self-supporting? 
our churches to show a_ profit in 
anything but righteousness and the 
saving of souls? Business is a vehicle, 
in our society a most effective ve- 
hicle, for conducting us to a social 
end, but it is not an end in itself. 
Our leaders of industry would be the 
very first to make this statement; in 
any event, many of them have prac- 


ticed it in their deeds. 


Businessmen of Music 


the 
the 
the 


Music has its businessmen too: 
concert manager, the publisher, 
record and instrument maker, 
retailer. It has its professionals: the 
teacher, the performing artist, the 
composer. It has its labor unions, 
trade journals and _ conventions. 
They all serve a larger purpose. We 
might call it the culture of a na- 
tion, if you are willing to accept 
“culture” not as a cosmetic on the 
face of the nation but as the very 
tone of its nervous system. 

The culture of a nation means its 
people and their image of them- 
selves. If that image is distorted or 
ugly, the culture is distorted or 
ugly, and the artist becomes its slave. 
Permit creative imagination to reach 
the people, by means of the free 

(Continued on page 70) 
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6 HI-Fl RECORDS. .. including 


12 NEW SUMMY=-BIRCHARD BAND RELEASES or 


24 NEW SUMMY- BIRCHARD CHORAL RELEASES 





YOURS AT NO EXTRA COST 


This year Hear as well as See the newest music in the 
choral and band fields. 

Last year at mid-season we had an idea we felt was so 
new, so helpful, that we interrupted our regular Subscrip- 
tion Service to introduce it. In a nutshell, here’s what we 
did. We hired top conductors and the best professional 
musicians we could find in Chicago... and made LP re- 
cordings of our newest band and choral releases. We sent 
these records to our Choral and Band Subscription Service 
members so they could hear as well as see these numbers 
before they selected the ones they wanted to use with their 
bands or choruses. 

The idea really caught on! Wehave letters from conduc- 
tors all over the country, urging us to continue the idea. 
And, we’re doing just that. This year our Subscription 
Service will be even better. 

In choral music, through the recent consolidation of 
C. C. Birchard Co. with Summy, we are able to draw 
from one of the richest libraries in the choral field. 

In band music we have exciting new numbers by such 
composers as William Latham, Fred Kepner, Stewart 
Schafer, William McRae and others whose works are tops 
in the business. 

We’ve simplified the plan this year so it will be more 
practical to handle through your school office. Here’s 
how it works. Each month during the season we send you 
a specially prepared LP recording. 

For CHORAL Directors it will include one of our new- 
est Summy-Birchard releases for mixed voices, which we 
will call the “‘choice” and 3 other outstanding numbers 
ranging from easy to difficult (both a cappella and accom- 
panied) from the extensive Summy-Birchard catalog. 
You'll find among them music to fit a typical high school 
group or to tempt a college choir. We will send with the 
record one regular stock copy of each of the 4 numbers. 
So you see and hear before choosing the number you want. 


For BAND Conbuctors the LP record will include one 
of our newest Summy-Birchard releases which we will de- 
signate as the “choice”’... and another outstanding num- 
ber which we will call the “alternate”. Most will be “B” 
and “‘C”’ band level . . . music in excellent taste and good 
sight reading material for “A” bands, too. We will send 
with the record, one conductor’s score of each of the two 
numbers. You hear as well as see before choosing the 
number you want. 

We will include a card on which you may check the 
number you prefer. If you do not return the card by the 
specified date we will assume you want the number we 
have designated as “‘choice”’. The music will be sent to 
reach you early the following month. Shipments are made 
in November, December, January, February, March and 
April. If you subscribe too late for the November shipment, 
we will fill out your subscription with November of the 
following season. 

EACH MONTHLY CHORAL PACKAGE will contain 25 
copies of the choral number you select... and the total 
cost for the full six months is only $20.00. This amounts 
toa discount of from 35% to 40% under the regular retail 
price. The recording is furnished at no extra cost. 

EACH MONTHLY BAND PACKAGE will consist of either 
a regular full band set for a total cost of $25.00 for all six 
monthly shipments. ..or symphonic band set for a total of 
just $35.00 for the six monthly shipments. These prices, 
you can readily see, are at very substantial discounts from 
retail prices. The six records are furnished at no extra 
cost. And we pay the postage on the monthly packages. 

If you'd like to “sample” the service, send us $1.00 to 
cover the cost of processing and mailing and we’ll send you 
a high fidelity LP record containing numbers from last 
season’s selections along with printed copies of choral 
music ... or band conductor’s scores. Sign and send 
the coupon now. 


SUMMY—BIRCHARD PUBLISHING CO. 
1834 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


[] Please enroll our school for Choral Subscription Service 


[_] Please enroll our school for Band Subscription Service 
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Johann Sebastian Bac 


GEORGE SHEARING 


HE fusion of jazz with the 

classics seems inevitable if not 
imminent. Had he been alive today, 
Johann Sebastian Bach would un- 
doubtedly agree. His melodies, for 
example, the way they move scale- 
wise, indicate a facet of his brilliance 
of course, but they also show com- 
patibility with what we of the jazz 
movement call “bop improvisation.” 
Much of his usage paralleled what 
is being done by the more accom- 
plished jazzmen of our time, such 
as the late Charlie Parker, Bud 
Powell and Miles Davis. 

Take the bass parts Bach wrote. 
They were unquestionably tremen- 
dous. He was very fundamental in 
his bass writing. I have no doubt 
that Bach would have been one of 
our greatest contemporary musicians 
if his life span had suddenly been 
transposed to our era of history. 

The quest for a more substantial 
position in the realm of music has 
been a continuing campaign on the 
part of all thinking jazzmen, We 
have long ago rid ourselves of the 
taint of gin and bordellos and il 
literacy, and what has emerged over 
half a century is a unique contribu 
tion to the arts and a spirited if not 
wholly recognized music that boasts 
a native distinctiveness and _ fresh- 
ness that has given great vitality to 
America’s musical influence through- 
out the world. 

I think the time has come when 
jazz, per se, should have its repre- 


George Shearing is one of the best known 


contemporary exponents of real jazz in all 


its forms, both as a brilliant pianist and as 


] 
leader of the famous George Shearing Quin 
tet. His work 
as through his personal appearances on the 
appre 
This article 


is familiar on records as well 


and elsewhere. before 


ty pe 


concert stage 
ciative audiences of every 
confession of faith by a 


is a significant 
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sentation in the concert halls—in 
compositions, in performers—not as 
an off-beat book:ng to fill in between 
symphony concerts or as a stop-off 
for a touring caravan of record stars, 
but as a fundamental part of the 
programming in a concert series and 
in the college music curricula. 

I am not a crusader or a rabble- 
rouser or a cultist. But some of the 
stigma associated with jazz, in fact 
most of it, is the result of musical 
bigotry and an unfair or incomplete 
analysis of both what is being 
achieved and the talents of those 
who are achieving it. We need a man 
of the stature of Bach to give more 
of the classical form and direction to 
modern jazz. Perhaps that is a far 
fetched assumption and not an apt 
comparison to some, but I have un- 
bounded admiration for Bach, and 
his music, studied carefully, gives the 
jazzman more of a kindred spirit 
than the works of any other early 


composer, 


The Bach “Swing” 


Bach’s writing cannot properly be 
called “swinging”, but the music 
of one of his sons, Karl Philipp 
Emanuel Bach, is in part. In fact, 
there are actual Charleston beats in 
the younger Bach’s compositions. 

In my travels I am put in constant 
touch with capable young musicians 
who are thinking seriously about 
elevating jazz, and are studying and 
striving in that direction. This ele- 
ment of studious, dedicated musi- 
cians may not have been as prevalent 
in the early days of jazz, but now 
that it is here it seems only fitting 
that jazz be given more attention 
by the the scholars and 
all others influence musical 
opinion, 


critics, 
who 





h and Jazz 





My own ambition is to write a 
fugue which would be legitimate in 
the concert sense but which would 
[ can improvise con- 
that I 


also “swing”. 
trapuntally, but in doing 

necessarily violate a certain 
ber of rules. Everyone improvising 
fugues runs into the same problem, 
with the possible exception of a few 
classical organists, But I am deter- 
mined to discipline. myself by learn- 
ing the rules so thoroughly that my 
fugues will be legitimate in con 
struction, I know they then can be 


num- 


made to “swing.” 

Approaching this goal as a jazz 
performer, I realize that if something 
is preconstructed and thought out it 
is more likely to inhibit the _per- 
former than the usual spur-of-the- 
moment improvisation employed by 
most jazzmen. But I do feel that in 
sacrificing a small degree of the pure 
“swing” of such a fugue, jazz can 
project more of its essential musical 
integrity and thereby broaden its 
appeal upward to the classical level. 
My recent recordings for Capitol 
tend to bear out my gradual transi- 
tion from totally improvised jazz to 
a more studied kind of musical ex- 
ercise. My quintet, of course, has 
never fallen into the category of so 
many jazz combinations which de- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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it’s time for... 

When your hi-fi wears out its welcome . . . tires 

your ears with shrill, discordant highs, muddy lows 
and general tonal fuzziness... you've 

probably got a case of “‘listening fatigue.”’ It’s 

a common trouble for which a University 
loudspeaker or system is the cure! 

The reproduction of music is a fine art... as 
skillful, in its way, as creating it. Since the speaker 
is the last link of your high fidelity chain, 


University spent two decades perfecting the craft 
of making this link the strongest. 
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When next you visit 
your hi-fi center... 
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Gentlemen: | would like your free Iit- (C0 Complete Speaker Systems 


erature. | am checking the subject (C Speaker Enclosure Kits 
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a a 
Who Discovered 


Music? 


MYRON 8S. BLUMENTHAL 


HAD occasion to refer recently 

to J. W. N. Sullivan’s profound 
study of Beethoven and was stirred 
by the basic question stated in the 
opening chapter, Art and Reality. In 
it Sullivan shows that our thinking 
and feeling have been so largely con- 
ditioned by the scientific age that 
we have come to believe that “truth,” 
“reality,” “fact’’ are generally ex- 
perienced or demonstrable through 
the scientific approach or method. 
But, says Sullivan, “The artist gives 
us a superior organization of ex- 
perience. But that experience in- 
cludes perceptions which, although 
there is no place for them in the 
scientific scheme, need none the less 
be perceptions of factors in reality. 
Therefore a work of art may com- 
municate knowledge.” 

That challenging statement led 
me to some further speculations on 
the appeal of music. Could it be, I 
found myself wondering, that music, 
in its own way, presents problems 
and offers solutions similar to those 
of literature? Perhaps there is a com- 
mon denominator of all the arts—the 
vicarious overcoming of obstacles. 
While this process seems fairly clear 
in literature, is not our pleasure in 
music (and the sense of fulfilment 
experienced) also the result of a se- 
quence of tension and release? 


Now this is not an attempt to 


The late Myron S. Blumenthal wrote this 
article shortly before his untimely death on 
July 6, 1957. He News Chief of the 
Universal Trade Press Syndicate, which he 
founded in 1923, credited with 
“having established a dimension in 


was 
and was 
new 
journalism by organized news 
coverage for trade, industrial and technical 
papers throughout the world.” Mr. Blumen 
thal had a life-long interest in music, here 
individual fashion. 


providing 


expressed in a highly 
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rush in with answers. where musi- 
cians fear to tread. And yet, the 
sense of satisfaction at the conclu- 
sion of a fine symphony or quartet 
is strangely similar to the relief we 
experience at the end of a good story 
or play. Furthermore, music, for 
all its earthiness—and etherealness—is 
not “natural.” What we now call 
music—compositions for instrument 
or voice—is, it seems to me, a highly 
artificial construction, I can under- 
stand the emergence of words and 
development of language and litera- 
ture. Early humans had _ thoughts 
and wants and began to express them 
with simple grunts and sounds which 
evolved into words and language. 
Music was not similarly “‘necessary.” 
Nevertheless, it satisfies deeply and 
basically in the same way as litera- 
ture—chiefly stories and plays. 

Our difficulty here is that of at- 
tempting to describe or explain one 
art in terms of another. But perhaps 
attempts can be made to clarify or 
explain feeling in words, Certainly 
the “problems” presented by litera- 
ture are different from those pre- 
sented by music, but there may be 
similarities in method. After all, 
they are both arts of and in time. 
Is there not in both cases a build- 
up of tension and then resolution? 
First there is the proposition, then 
it is restated and becomes involved, 
and finally comes the sweet return 
to the original proposition. 

Now that, | submit, is very pleas- 
ant in a world where few actual 
problems are resolved so simply. But 
they can be and are in stories and 
music, This sort of speculation may 
seem rather remote from or extrane- 
ous to the subject of music-pleasure; 
but when you consider the intense 
pleasure that is initially aroused, 


the sustained interest (tension) that 
follows and the emotional satisfac- 
tion that ensues, perhaps the basic 
pattern emerges—a pattern basic to 
all art, but mysteriously and intric- 
ately concealed in music. Therein 
lies the special appeal of music. 

I said above that music was not 
“necessary,” as is the expression of 
wants in words, Well, to speculate 
on what is really necessary to an 
organism as complicated as the hu- 
man being is a pretty question. Were 
there not in early times individuals 
who thought and felt in terms of 
sounds, who loved sounds for their 
own sake? Today we call them the 
auditory type. Those individuals 
who, through sounds and words, like 
to conjure up their own images and 
impressions, are generally more ad- 
vanced, culturally and esthetically, 
than members of the visual group, 
who tend to rely on pictures. This 
is true regardless of the subject mat- 
ter. Compare the former trashy 
“dime novels” with the present 
“comics.” The subject matter is 
pretty much the same, but there is 
an important difference. After all, 
some cerebration, little though it 
may be, is required when, for ex- 
ample, you hear or read, “Deadeye 
Dick took out his trusty six-shooter 
and ten Indians bit the dust.” 

But what effort is required if you 
merely depend on a picture of those 
Indians? (Therein lies the menace 
of comics and television. It is not so 
much the subject matter as the re- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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A Famous Italian Lady 


‘HE is fascinating. She is beautiful. 
J Yet many consider her features 
too regular for complete beauty, 
her mien too soft for enduring love- 
liness. She is eager as a child to give 
pleasure. Yet there are some who 
find that she is overeager and that 
she dispenses her favors a little too 
readily. She is capable of noble and 
composed emotion, of aristoc ratic 
behavior in the presence of sadness. 
Yet at other times and for not com- 
pletely convincing reasons she be- 
comes overwrought. Then she dashes 
with quick steps into all four corners 
of the room, she pulls her hair, she 
sobs and sheds thick, glossy tears, 
than salty. Her 
make sense; 


tears sweet 
actions do not always 
at times they seem unreasonable. Yet 
her behavior follows a logic of its 
own, She will renounce a good man 
who has committed only the slight- 
est of discourtesies toward her and 
yet will be faithful to a lover who 
persists in offending her, who com- 
mits the most boorish infidelities, 
and who is unattractive to boot. She 
is likely to swoon at a slight brawl, 
but she is also likely to look with 
equanimity on the sight of a gory 
battlefield. She is passionately fond 
of masquerades and adores dressing 
up in various costumes, being sure 
each time that she is not going to be 
She with other 


more 


recognized. shares 


Marek is Vice-President of the 
Record Division, editor 
magazine, author 


George 
RCA _ Victor 
of “Good House keeping” 
»f several books and a frequent panelist on 
Opera Quiz. This is an 
volume, THE 
TREASURY) OF GRAND 
Harper & Brothers 


author and 


MUSIC 


the Metropolitar 


excerpt from his newest 
WORLD 
OPERA, published by 
and used by permission of the 


his bublishers 
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females a love for beautiful clothes, 
for stylish pageantry and for jewels. 
She is not infallible in distinguish- 
ing diamonds from paste. She is al- 
most always interested in love, but 
she is by no means capable of sexual 
love only. She believes that all moth- 
ers are good, all white-haired people 
worthy of respect. She meditates on 
disease and is especially sympathetic 
to tubercular patients, But she can 
at once drive away her morbid 
thoughts and can smile and be gay. 
Her voice is her best feature. She 
has it under control at all times, she 
uses it with complete skill. She whis- 
pers adorably, she pleads irresistibly, 
she commands majestically, and she 
tells a story well. When she is in 
a tight situation, she uses that voice; 
it touches our hearts and we come 
to her aid, But once in a while that 
voice, so seraphic, so supple, and so 
warm, rises to a shrillness and breaks 


out in accents of vulgarity which 


make us suspect that she has spent 
a considerable part of her life in 
the marketplace. She is loved by 
many people; indeed, people of the 
most diverse tastes, education, tem- 
perament, nationality, and degree of 
worldliness are united in pronounc 
ing her charms. A man can be a sim- 
pleton and love her; a man can be a 
scholar and love her still. Yet there 
are some reasonable and knowledge- 
able people who despise her and, 
worse still, find her boring. 
This is Italian opera. >>> 


(Copyright © 1957 by George Richard Marek) 


The Wayne State University The 
atre has been selected to represent 
this country in a ten-week tour of 
India. The company will perform at 
ten Indian universities during Feb- 
ruary, March and April, and will 
travel under the auspices of the 
President’s Special International 
Program for Cultural Presentations, 
which is administered by ANTA, 


- 
aa 


Oscar W. Demmler, director of in 
strumental music for the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education from 1937 
1955, has been appointed visiting as 
sistant professor of music history and 
literature at the University of Pitts 
burgh, 


The fourth annual All-Eastern 
Band and Instrumental Clinic will 
be held February 7 and 8 at the 
U.S. Naval School of Music, U.S. 
Naval Receiving Station, Washing- 
ton, D.C. For details concerning the 
clinic, write to Lieutenant O. L. 
McMillan, USN, Officer in Charge. 
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Should music educators recommend clarinets of wood 
or substitute materials to beginners? For the 9 out of 10 


who are reasonably careful, we believe you can con- : rl 
scientiously recommend a Boosey & Hawkes Edgware, 7 

the grenadilla wood clarinet that’s as practical as it is 
professional. As tens of thousands of student-owners x 





can testify, Edgware is one wood clarinet that takes a lot 
of abuse. That’s because forged nickel silver keys and 
double lock posts provide the strength to resist rough 


handling. And, Edgware’s specially treated grenadilla es Free to music educators . . . new CLARINET 
wood (joint-ends metal capped) resists cracking due to TONE DIAL, successor to the fingering chort. 
variations in heat and moisture. The payoff? Your Simply dial any one of 40 notes 

clarinet section has that true woodwind tone that’s wanted. Photo shows proper 







possible only with genuine wood clarinets. Students fingering, Also lists keys. 
are prouder, happier with real professional clarinets. 
Also, parents are spared the expense of buying another 
clarinet after the student learns to appreciate the dif- 
ference. Write today for free literature and name of 
your nearest BRUNO dealer. 


Grenadilla wood or substitute 


for beginners? 


$129.50 is the retail price of a 
Boosey & Hawkes Edgware Clarinet, 
grenadilla wood, with case. 


For rentals, we recommend the 
Ebonite Edgware, $119.50 with case. 


Isty a HAWK 


C. Bruno & Son, Inc., 

Pe: 460 West 34th St., New York, 
pm DN or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, 
PRIN Texas. In Canada: Boosey & 
BRUNO Hawkes Ltd., Toronto. 
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A Famous Italian Lady 


‘HE is fascinating. She is beautiful. 
S Yet many consider her features 
too regular for complete beauty, 
her mien too soft for enduring love 
liness. She is eager as a child to give 
pleasure. Yet there are some who 
find that she is overeager and that 
she dispenses her favors a little too 
readily. She is capable of noble and 
composed emotion, of aristocratic 
behavior in the presence of sadness. 
Yet at other times and for not com- 
pletely convincing reasons she be- 
comes overwrought. Then she dashes 
with quick steps into all four corners 
of the room, she pulls her hair, she 


sobs and sheds thick, glossy tears, 
tears more sweet than salty. Her 
actions do not alwavs make sense; 


at times they seem unreasonable. Yet 
her behavior follows a logic of its 
own, She will renounce a good man 
who has committed only the slight- 
est of discourtesies toward her and 
yet will be faithful to a lover who 
persists in offending her, who com- 
mits the most infidelities, 
and who is unattractive to boot. She 
is likely to swoon at a slight brawl, 
but she is also likely to look with 
equanimity on the sight of a gory 
battlefield. She is passionately fond 
of masquerades and adores dressing 


boorish 


up in various costumes, being sure 
each time that she is not going to be 


recognized, She shares with other 
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females a love for beautiful clothes, 
for stylish pageantry and for jewels. 
She is not infallible in distinguish- 
ing diamonds from paste. She is al- 
most always interested in love, but 
she is by no means capable of sexual 
love only. She believes that all moth- 
ers are good, all white-haired people 
worthy of respect. She meditates on 
disease and is especially sympathetic 
to tubercular patients, But she can 
at once drive away her morbid 
thoughts and can smile and be gay. 
Her voice is her best feature. She 
has it under control at all times, she 
uses it with complete skill. She whis- 
pers adorably, she pleads irresistibly, 
she commands majestically, and she 
tells a story well. When she is in 
a tight situation, she uses that voice; 
it touches cur hearts and we come 
to her aid. But once in a while that 
voice, so seraphic, so supple, anid so 
warm, rises to a shrillness and breaks 


out in accents of vulgarity which 


make us suspect that she has spent 
a considerable part of her life in 
the marketplace. She is loved by 
many people; indeed, people of the 
most diverse tastes, education, tem- 
perament, nationality, and degree of 
worldliness are united in pronounc 
ing her charms. A man can be a sim- 
pleton and love her; a man can be a 
scholar and love her still. Yet there 
are some reasonable and knowledge- 
able people who despise her and, 
worse still, find her boring. 
This is Italian opera. >>> 


(Copyright © 1957 by George Richard Marek) 


The Wayne State University The- 
atre has been selected to represent 
this country in a ten-week tour of 
India. The company will perform at 
ten Indian universities during Feb- 
ruary, March and April, and will 
travel under the auspices of the 
President’s Special International 
Program for Cultural Presentations, 
which is administered by ANTA., 


Oscar W. Demmler, director of in 
strumental music for the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education from 1937 
1955, has been appointed visiting as 
sistant professor of music history and 
literature at the University of Pitts 
burgh. 


The fourth annual All-Eastern 
Band and Instrumental Clinic will 
be held February 7 and 8 at the 
U.S. Naval School of Music, U.S. 
Naval Receiving Station, Washing 
ton, D.C. For details concerning the 
clinic, write to Lieutenant O. L. 
McMillan, USN, Officer in Charge. 
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Should music educators recommend clarinets of wood 
or substitute materials to beginners? For the 9 out of 10 
who are reasonably careful, we believe you can con- 
scientiously recommend a Boosey & Hawkes Edgware, 
the grenadilla wood clarinet that’s as practical as it is a: 
professional. As tens of thousands of student-owners a 
can testify, Edgware is one wood clarinet that takes a lot “ 
of abuse. That’s because forged nickel silver keys and 
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are prouder, happier with real professional clarinets. 
Also, parents are spared the expense of buying another 
clarinet after the student learns to appreciate the dif- 
ference. Write today for free literature and name of 
your nearest BRUNO dealer. 


Grenadilla wood or substitute 


for beginners? 


$129.50 is the retail price of a 
Boosey & Hawkes Edgware Clarinet, 
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Music Educators’ Round Table 


Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


TEACHING MUSIC 
William R. Sur 


USIC education as a career has 

- undergone a remarkable de- 
velopment over the years. From a 
modest beginning by a small group 
who believed in the 
value of music in 
the education § of 
children, the pro- 
fession has grown 
to include approxi- 
50,000 
school music teach- 
ers. There are many 
opportunities open 
to those interested 


of musicians 


mately 


in a career in music education. Posi- 
tions exist for State Supervisors of 
Music, City Directors of Music, City 
Supervisors, Consultants or Co-ordi- 
Music, elementary and 
secondary school and _ instru- 
mental teachers and specialists, and 
music education specialists for col- 
lege and university teaching. 

The beginning teacher’s first posi- 
tion is usually in a small community, 
where all the elementary and high 
school music teaching is assigned to 
one teacher. For this reason an in- 
creasing number of undergraduate 
training programs prepare students 
and instrumental 


nators of 
vocal 


for both vocal 
teaching, 
However, many small communities 
prefer a broader and better devel- 
oped music program, These schools 
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(Indiana University 


interest in music eve} 


ITH 


School of Music) 


increasing and its dissemination growing 


wider and wider, what are the employment epportunities in the field of 
music? In this period of business expansion and prosperity (when the arts as 
a means of living are especially challenged with luxury-giving competition), what 
sort of chance has the aspiring young musician to make a living in this wide 
and varied field? ‘These are serious questions and questions that need careful, 
forthright attention. We can’t hope to answer them in this or in subsequent 
“round table” discussions. But to shed some light on the issue, we have invited 
four persons of unusual experience and insight to discuss the problem from 
the standpoint of their respective fields of activity. 





offer for beginning 
teachers to secure positions as vocal 
or instrumental specialists. In the 
smallest of these schools, one or both 
of the music teachers may also 
handle part-time teaching of another 
school subject. 

The present shortage of school 
music teachers has opened up, in the 
larger school systems, positions that 
previously were restricted to ex- 
perienced teachers. This is particu- 
larly true in the elementary and 
junior high schools of the larger 
school systems. 


opportunities 


Opportunities for positions of 
greater responsibility in the public 
schools and in colleges and universi- 
ties are available to the teacher with 
successful experience and advanced 
training. Most of these positions re- 
quire the completion of a master’s 
degree, and for some a doctor’s de- 
gree is necessary. For the teacher who 
plans a career in the college or uni- 
versity field, the master’s degree is 
a must, and many such institutions 
will not consider applicants who 
have not earned the doctorate. In 
the not-too-distant future all college 
and university staff members in the 
field of music education will be re- 
quired to hold the doctor’s degree. 

When does one start preparing 
for a career in music education? 
Certainly before the college level, 
and ideally before the high school 
level. What happens to boys and 
girls musically and educationally in 
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the junior and senior high school 
classrooms and in the private music 
studio is extremely important to 
those who plan a future in teaching. 
The General Music Class, courses in 
music literature and music theory, 
the vocal and instrumental  en- 
sembles and private music study are 
recommended as a part of the pre- 
college training. Piano study con- 
tinued throughout the high school 
years is of great importance to the 
student, regardless of what his major 
performance interest may be. Those 
interested in music education as a 
profession must develop themselves 
musically as much as possible during 
their high school years. 

Far too many university courses 
in music theory, music literature and 
applied music start instruction at a 
level which is much too elementary 
for professional training in music 
education. 

The Commission on Accreditation 
and Certification in Music Educa- 
tion of the the Music Educators 
National Conference has developed 
an excellent guide to a suitable four- 
year training program leading to 
the bachelor’s degree and satisfying 
the licensing requirements of most 
states. A summary of these recom- 
mendations follows. 


1. General Culture: 

Minimum requirement: 33% of 
the total number of credits or hours 
required for an undergraduate de- 
eree. This would include: a) Non- 
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music subjects, including a non-music 
minor if required; b) Any psychology 
course other than educational psy- 
chology; c) Music literature, appreci- 
ation and/or history; d) The basic 
type of courses where required, such 
as humanities, social sciences, natural 
sciences. 
2. Basic Music (Theory): 
Minimum requirement: 14° of 
the total required, This area includes 
courses such as music-reading, ear- 
training and dictation, (melodic, 
harmonic and rhythmic), keyboard 
harmony, harmony  (part-writing), 
form and analysis, instrumental and 
or vocal arranging, counterpoint, 
composition. 


3. Musical Performance: 

Minimum requirement: 33°% of 
the total required. Included in this 
area: conducting, ensembles, large 
and small, major performance area 
(voice, violin, cornet, clarinet, etc.), 
minor performance area, functional 
piano facility. 

4. Professional Education: 

Minimum requirement: 20% of 
the total required. This area to in- 
clude music education methods and 
materials, observation and student 
teaching, professional education 
courses aside from music education. 

Successful teachers with experi- 
ence in the field urge those who are 
preparing for a career to: 

1. Secure a_ well-rounded and 
thorough education as musicians. 
One must be a competent musician 
before accepting the responsibility 
of teaching music to boys and girls. 

2. Learn more than one instru- 
ment. Do not neglect the piano. 
Gain a practical facility at the key- 
board. 

3. Elect English composition, 
speech, and dramatic courses, The 
music educator needs much skill in 
speaking and writing. Staging of 
public performances is an important 
part of the job. 

4. Study the entire field of music. 
If you are a vocal major, learn all 
you can about instrumental music. 
If you are an instrumental major, 
learn all you can about vocal and 
choral music. 

5. Apply yourself with diligence 
to professional education courses, 
those in educational 


particularly 
growth and 


psychology and child 
development. 
Opportunities for those competent 
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in music education are unlimited. 
These opportunities are greater each 
year, as the school and college popu 
lation continues to increase. A more 
statement concerning a 


complete 
education may be 


career in music 
secured by writing to the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington, D, C. 
for a copy ($30) of Your lu- 
ture as a Teacher of Music in 


the Schools. 0 


William R. Sur, Chairman of Music Edu 
cation and Professor of Music at Michigan 
State University, has taught vocal and in- 
strumental music in the public schools of 
Indiana, New York and Wisconsin, and is 
a former member of the staff of the School 
of Education, University of Wisconsin. 

Professor Sur has been active in the affairs 
of the Music Educators National Conference 
and has edited several of the Conference 
publications. He is the author (with Charles 
F. Schuller) of “Music for Teen-Agers”’, to 
be released by Harper & Brothers, Neu 
York, early in the spring of 1958. 





MUSIC PUBLISHING 
Charles E. Griffith 


“SHE role of the publisher is 
closely akin to that of the 
teacher, Each ideally strives to con- 
tribute to the fulfillment of living. 
The publisher has 
the world potential- 
ly for his classroom, 
the teacher but one 
classroom at a time. 
Each ideally should 
look on his profes- 
sion as first choice 
for dedication of 
one’s life. 
Publishing, as a career, should be 
construed in the larger sense of in- 





‘cluding all persons engaging in the 


creative aspects of making music 
available in printed form. The reader 
who recommends the manuscript for 
publication, the editor, the consult- 
ant, the sales representative—all are 
publishers, as well as the executives 
who are responsible for the direction 
and supervision of the departments 
and the affairs of the business as a 
whole. 

Publishing is a precarious enter- 
prise. It is filled with calculated risks. 
Public taste changes, Educational cur- 
ricula, based on new research, change 
to meet human needs. 


New inventions widen the dissemi- 
nation of music. It is difficult to 
anticipate trends so that the timing 
of published works may bring con- 
tinued much of the 
pioneering spirit may bring financial 
disaster. Conversely, too static or con- 
servative a policy may produce the 
same end result, Although it is self 
evident to say so, a nice balance must 
be preserved to maintain the support 
of your old friends and to appeal to 
the more venturesome without whom 
there might be little progress in our 
attempts, as Dr. James Mursell so 
aptly phrases it, “to raise the level 
of human quality.” 

How does one prepare to become 
associated with music publishing? 
Make sure that have chosen 
parents who like music, some kind 
of music, and even play or sing. 
They will give you the opportunity 
to study piano or another instru- 
ment and hard-heartedly require you 
to practice when you would far 
rather play outdoors. 

Your classroom teacher or 
supervisor very wisely lets you “fool 
around” with the rhythm instru- 
ments when you are in the grades. 
You sing songs and discover you are 
learning to read music notation cor- 
rectly. You hear a great deal of mu- 
sic on phonograph recordings and 
on the radio and television in school 
and at home. Gradually you dis- 
cover that music.speaks to you in a 
very personal language that is your 
very own. (“How did that composer 
know that his music spoke to me, to 
my heart’s desire?”’) 

You sing in the high school mixed 
chorus and play in the orchestra or 
band, You elect a course in the 
“rudiments” of music and another 
in music appreciation, You attend 
symphony concerts, vocal and instru- 
mental recitals and operas, when- 
ever available, until have at 
least a superficial knowledge of the 
basic tools of composition and the 
bewildering expanse of the repertoire 
of music. 

This is an age of specialization. Is 
the whole man whole who specializes 
before he knows something about 
the broad outlines of human history 
and accomplishment? Even the tech- 
nical schools are now requiring 
courses in literature, history, ap- 
preciation of the arts, etc. The con- 
servatory student who plans an art- 
ist’s career finds that he must take 


success. ‘Too 
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more than the courses in music. In- 
deed, the problems of the world need 
the educated man, educated on the 
broad base of human values, to find 
solutions irrespective of the essential 
specializations. 

So you take a liberal arts course in 
college, continuing your courses in 
music and perfecting your executant 
musicianship. The A. B. degree is 
only the beginning of a life devoted 
to specializing in the chosen area of 
music as graduate study. Perhaps 
you decide to take a teacher-training 
graduate course and are anxious 
thereafter to get into classroom work. 
You find that your own enthusiasm 
for music and your musicianship 
spark into flame the active participa- 
tion of your students. You write a 
song for your teacher and the manu- 
script is returned with a notation: 
“Make your apologies to Mendels- 
sohn.” The late Arthur Foote spent 
more than a year in perfecting one 
modulation in his Ballade for violin 
and piano. However, the finished 
manuscript smells of no midnight 
oil. As an artist he was in no hurry 
to rush into print until his artistic 
convictions were satisfied. 

You apply for a position in a pub- 
lishing company, for which you feel 
you are prepared, with an opportu- 
nity for advancement. You are ac- 
cepted. Your college marks and per- 
haps your music manuscripts suggest 
that you are skilled in the technical 
requirements of publishing music. 
Your success in teaching is an addi- 
tional advantage. But do you know 
from first-hand knowledge what will 
appeal to your company’s custom- 
ers? Your company specializes in 
some particular area in music pub- 
lication. Your training period begins 
with a study of the catalogue. You 
play or sing the new titles and be- 
come familiar with the standard 
“best sellers.” You study the teaching 
techniques provided by the authors 
and editors. You are so convinced of 
the superiority of the material that 
your in-service salesmanship course 
heightens your enthusiasm to tell the 
world about it. 

If your company has retail music 
store outlets, your further training 
may place you behind the counter, 
or you are sent out on the road as 
a salesman and demonstrator, Your 
skill and professional approach place 
you in great demand as a consultant. 

The editorial department asks you 
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to review manuscripts, both solicited 
and unsolicited, Your reviews, based 
on training and experience, are ob- 
jective and helpful in determining 
policies and, in individual cases, re- 
vision, acceptance, or rejection, The 
quality of your work, your character 
and your human approach to people 
combine for recognition. 

Before you know it, you are in line 
for promotion to an executive posi- 
tion. You have broadened your 
teaching to encompass humanity, 
where music offers an inexhaustible 
resource to those who love it. >>> 





Charles E. Griffith, first Vice-President 
and music editor of the Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, has just rounded out forty-two years 
with that organization, During that period 
he has directed the activities of numerous 
music education workshops and summer 
schools, and has contributed greatly to the 
furtherance of music education both in this 
country and abroad. In_ recognition of 
achievements in music publishing and in 
foreign relations, Dartmouth College recent- 
ly awarded him an honorary doctor’s degree. 





A CONCERT CAREER 
Flora Walker 


\ USIC today is both an art and 
1 a business. The artistic levels 
are high, and from a business angle 
there is great competition. The per- 
son who enters 
the field of music 
must be thorough- 
ly equipped and 
have a background 
of some practical 
experience. He 
must be ready to 
face his future 
™ career with a prac- 
tical viewpoint and be ready to give 
value for value received, 

The young person who has spent 
several years in a music school pre- 
paring for such a career must eventu- 
ally face the fact that he must make 
a living, search for the opportunity 
of being heard, and start doing the 
thing for which he has been training 
for so long. America’s network of 
leading music schools and the de- 
velopment of music departments in 
our colleges and universities has laid 
a sound groundwork of all-round, 
classical education, musical  tech- 
nique and performance experience. 





An important factor in the in- 
crease of musical opportunities is 
the superior quality of talent offered 
to the public. Compared with thirty 
years ago, the growth of musical in- 
terest is phenomenal. Three times as 
many concerts are given in the 
United States and Canada in any 
given year as in all of the rest of the 
world together. 

Not only in the large cities are 
concert opportunities available, but 
in hundreds of smaller cities and 
towns one finds flourishing locally 
organized concert groups, These or- 
ganizations must be supplied with 
concert artists, vocal and _instru- 
mental ensembles, symphony or- 
chestras and ballet groups. 

In the orchestral field there is a 
steady market, not only for perma- 
nent positions in the orchestras, but 
also for solo artists for concert en- 
gagements. The hundreds of sym- 
phony orchestras being nourished in 
the smaller cities provide opportu- 
nities for the new and younger vocal 
and instrumental artists. 

Summer festivals have sprung up 
like mushrooms, and one finds large 
colonies of musicians studying, ex- 
perimenting and presenting operas, 
symphony orchestra concerts, choral 
and instrumental ensemble concerts 
and individual solo artist recitals. 
The major radio network musical 
programs, the TV opera _presenta- 
tions, the great upsurge in the 
recording field—all open up opportu- 
nities to the artist. There is hardly 
a place in this vast country that has 
not been exposed to the best in mu- 
sic, through radio or television or 
live concerts. In fact, both indoors 
and out, our country is filled with 
the strains of beautiful music, twelve 
months a year. 

There are three component parts 
in today’s musical scene: composer— 
performer — audience. We cannot 
have one without the other two, For 
more than two hundred years, under 
the patronage of European royalty 
(or we might say “government sub- 
sidy’’), the development of composers 
and performers was in remarkable 
ascendancy. That era bestowed upon 
mankind one of its greatest blessings 
by fathering a creative period that 
brought forth a storehouse of musical 
treasures, which served the people 
abundantly, once they were awak- 
ened to the joys of listening. 

The last twenty-five year cycle has 
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THE STUDY OF FUGUE 
By Alfred Mann $8.00 


This definitive book is a “must” on fugal teaching from its very beginning 
to the present for both music student and music lover. Illustrated with 
more than 200 musical examples, the book begins with an historical 
survey which shows the origin and development of all the concepts, rules 
and practices in the study of the fugue. 

The second section is composed of selected translations—with introduc- 
tion, critical commentary, and musical examples—of the four classical 
works which have become the basis of the study of fugue: Steps to 
Parnassus by Johann Josef Fux; Treatise on Fugue by Wilhelm Friedrich 
Marpurg; Fundamental and Practical Essay on Fugal Counterpoint by 
Giambattista Martini; and The Study of Composition by Johann Georg 
Albrechtsberger. 

“ . . a synthesis of fugal teaching with its own reference library built in. 
. . . Mann keeps the subject important—history speaks for the author.” 
—Dr. Kunrad Kyan, Chairman, Douglass College Music Department. 


THE LISTENER’S 
MUSICAL COMPANION 


By B. H. Haggin $6.00 


“A unique book, one that will be a help and joy to 
many people.”"—-New York Times Book Review 


TRAINING THE BOY’S 
CHANGING VOICE 


By Duncan McKenzie $3.75 


Here is the first book ever to cover fully the im- 
portant question of how the youthful singer can 
continue singing during the two or three years that 


. ‘ : : v i > rou writer’ 
his voice is changing. Not so long ago many au- It never attempts to force upon you the writer’s 


opinion of a piece of music. It never once assumes 


thorities would have phrased it “whether he can 
continue singing.” For the traditional (English) 
theory is that the safe method is simply for the boy 
not to sing during this period. The more modern 
(American) theory, evolved from the junior high 
school music program, has developed the so-called 
“alto-tenor” plan, which allows him to continue 
singing. 
In balancing the advantages of the alto-tenor plan 
against those of other methods, the author, an 
experienced and well-known musician, presents a 
detailed description of how the plan works, with 
many case histories to document his conclusions. 
He cites in detail the experience of many choral 
organizations, both secular and religious, in Eng- 
land, in Canada, in several American states. A 
book fascinating to read and eminently practical 
to use. 

. Should be required reading for all vocal 
teachers and musical educators generally.”—Li- 
brary Journal 








RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


that reading about music can take the place of 
hearing music. But if you will let Mr. Haggin’s 
book be your companion as you listen to the many 
musical works discussed, you will surely find your- 
self understanding more, enjoying more of many 
works by many composers than you have ever done 
before. And, the book concludes with 113 pages of 
listings of the finest recordings available of every 
work discussed. 

Says Mark Van Doren: “It is Haggin at his best. 
. . . There is no critic more illuminating, none as 
infectious when it comes to praise of masterpieces. 
. . » The plan of the book is delightful: an intro- 
duction on the function of the critic, then chapters 
on the meaning and form of music, then chapters 
on composers, then a final chapter on criticism, 
and last the notes on recorded performances.” 





New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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seen in North America a new kind 
of development. Paternalism has all 
but vanished, and in its place has 
arisen a vast array of people assem 


bled to listen to great music—and 
paying for the privilege. Concert 
audiences have sprung up every 
where. Symphony orchestras have 


been nurtured by the hundreds. Mu- 
sic has assumed a new importance in 
the schools. This has been a period 
marked by the greatest increase ol 
music lovers and audience expansion 
in all history. Music has now become 
the pastime of the many instead ol 
the privilege of the few. 

All this growth requires the serv- 
ices of the musician. The epportu- 
nities are for those who are 
able to compete and produce, ‘The 
most direct of entering the 
“market” is through affiliation with 
one of the many managerial offices 
in New York City. One must make 
his own personal contact, be ready 
for auditions, and then through 
training, personality, courage and 
power of endurance learn how to 
survive those first few months. A 
concert career is far from easy. There 
are hardships of constant study, long 
periods of travel under a! sorts of 
situations and conditions. But the 
reward is great when the lights go 
on, the curtain opens, and one faces 
an eager audience awaiting a_pro- 
gram of music—which can be beauti- 
ful only if given by a thorough and 
inspired artist. >>> 


many 


way 


Flora Walker, since 1956 Manager of 
Musical Attractions for the School of Music, 
Indiana University, was associated for many 
years with Community Concerts. In the 
capacity of Booking Manager, she had the 
opportunity of becoming closely acquainted 
with all of the artists and_ their 
problems and opportunities. In the capacity 
of Vice-President and manager of field activ- 
ities throughout the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, she handled public relations 
in more than 900 cities, and thus is thor- 


concert 


oughly acquainted with the broad oppor 


tunities for well trained and talented artists. 





The 33rd annual meeting of the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music will be held at Chicago’s Pal- 
mer House, November 29. Officers 
of the Association are E, William 
Doty, President, Thomas Gorton, 
Vice-President, Burnet C. Tuthill, 
Secretary, and Frank B. Jordan, 
Treasurer, 
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SHOW-BIZ NO-BIZ? 


Milton Kaye 


ILL MAULDIN has Willie say 
B in one of his cartoons, “What 
d’ya mean this ain’t the most im 
portant hole in the world? I’m in 
it!” Perhaps we can draw a non- 
selfish moral from 
Willie’s words. If 
the individual is 
concerned with his 
own that 
very success can be 
a power for good 
in the service of 
others, Failure in a 
career is not only a 
personal tragedy, but the world also 
loses what could have been a force 
for good elsewhere. Let’s take a look 
at some of the opportunities and 
some of the problems that may de- 
termine whether success or failure 
may face the young musician who 
seeks a career in TV, Radio, or the 
Recording field. 


success, 





First, let’s see where the oppor- 
tunities are likely to be. Radio and 
TV programs that employ musicians 
operate mainly through networks, 
kinescopes and tape rebroadcasts, 
and New York and Los Angeles are 
the cities where the networks and 
recording companies maintain head- 
quarters. In all other cities the 
volume of work is negligible. 


Then there is the necessity of be- 
ing affiliated with the proper federa- 
tion. For singers and actors, mem- 
bership in the American Federation 
of Television and Radio Artists 
(AFTRA) is mandatory, Instrumen- 
talists, arrangers and copyists must 
join the local branch of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians (AFM). 
Fifteen hundred singers are listed as 
“Active” in AFTRA’s New York 
branch; the number of inactive, 
non-dues-paying members is consid- 
erably greater. The membership in 
New York Local 802, AFM, is a little 
over 50,000. Of this latter number, 
fewer than a thousand are estimated 
to have full-time employment as 
players, arrangers and copyists. 

Singers work on a single engage- 
ment basis for live shows, and they 
may enjoy periodic repayments (re- 
sidual benefits) if, the program is 
repeated. Most instrum€ntalists work 
on a per job basis also. And in addi- 


tion, each of the three major net- 
works, CBS, NBC, and ABC, main- 
tains staff orchestras of at least forty 
men who earn about $200.00 for a 
five-day, twenty-hour week, 

What are the major requirements 
for success in the field? Probably 
talent and technique in about equal 
proportion. We are all blessed with 
talent in varying degrees and kinds, 
and the person with marked musical 
talent is especially sensitive to dif- 
ferences in pitch, timbre and 
rhythm. He remembers _ phrases 
easily and indicates a creative in- 
genuity through mimicry and im- 
provisation. The raw material of 
talent must, however, be refined into 
a useful expression through tech- 
nique, This discipline results in a 
secure command of instrument or 
voice. In the fields of TV, radio and 
recording, there is speciat nee! for 
well-rounded musicianship, as indi- 
cated by quick and sensitive sight- 
reading. 

Helen Hobbs Jordan, well-known 
teacher and author, feels that a per- 
former should be able to recognize 
immediately the clef, key, metric 
signature, note of scale and beat on 
which music begins,—and that he 
should sense immediately the style 
and the way the part actually sounds. 
She has noted a lack of skill in aural 
and keyboard harmony, meter and 
rhythm even in many of her suc- 
cessful professional students. 

On the job, conductors have no 
time to give individual music les- 
sons. Because of the huge cost of 
each rehearsal minute, the director 
demands and gets good, quick read- 
ing, thus allowing him time to inte- 
grate the parts and achieve an ef- 
fective ensemble. Arrangers must be 
ready to make last-minute changes. 
Instrumentalists must be able to 
transpose readily and to “fake” in- 
telligently. 

When the red light goes on, all 
performers should constitute a team, 
each one alert to pick up someone’s 
fumble. Sometimes a situation arises 
which calls for clairvoyance. For ex- 
ample, an entire orchestra may need 
to disregard an incorrect entrance 
called for by an errant conductor, Or 
a group may have to enter solidly 
with little or no help from the 
podium. 

Appearance is vitally important, 

(Continued on page 73) 
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The Prestige Woodwinds 
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The Organ, — King of Instruments 


{ Bes music lover who settles 
down to a recital of works by 
an eminent organist scarcely realizes 
the story behind the pipe organ. It 
is a very ancient one, and the recital 
to which he listens is played on the 
king of musical instruments—the 
largest, most complex and most ex- 
pensive to own and operate. 

Fundamentally the pipe organ is 
a wind instrument. The average 
“modern instrument consists not of 
one organ but of three or more, so 
arranged that a player can operate 
all of them at once, Each of these 
organs has its own sets of pipes and 
its own manual. Each organ in the 
instrument serves a special purpose 
and has its own name. The great, 
swell choir and pedal organs are the 
most common. 

The pipe organ today is the most 
powerful of all musical instruments. 
It can play any type of music and 
can duplicate most orchestral tones, 
such as the violin, violoncello, double 
bass, clarinet, English horn, trumpet, 
French horn, oboe and _ bassoon. 
Nevertheless, it possesses some tones 
that belong to the organ alone 

Organs come in many sizes 
are built in many different ways. In- 
deed each instrument is constructed 
to fit the building in which it is in- 
[he smallest organ contains 


and 


stalled. 


about 370 pipes and the largest 
more than 40,000. 
There is a legend that Pan, the 


Greek god, made an instrument of 
river reeds. He produced such agree- 
able sounds that his goats skipped 
around him in delight. The earliest 
form of the organ was probably an 
instrument the Greeks called the 
Pipes of Pan, or the Syrinx. At first 
shepherds the Panpipe of 
strong reeds of unequal length fas 
tened together with wax. By blowing 


made 
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across the upper ends of the reeds, 
which were left open, different notes 
were produced, The first important 
improvement in the instrument was 
the invention of a wooden box with 
holes in the top, into which the 
pipes were fitted. The player blew 
into a small reed, which stuck out 
from the box, This sounded all the 
pipes so that he was obliged to stop 
up with his fingers those he wanted 
silent. When the number of pipes 
in the organ increased, he could no 
longer use his fingers. A system of 
valves was then invented to prevent 
the entrance of wind into the pipes, 
and bellows were fitted to the organ 
to supply the necessary amount of 
air. 

Though made in the pre-Christian 
inventions are still the 


era, these 
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basis of the modern About 
200 B.C, sets of pipes something like 
these were attached to an air pump 
and hydraulic air reservoir. This was 
the hydraulis, or water organ, used 
in Roman circuses. Plato (not the 
philosopher) invented a water-clock 
which struck the hours upon flutes. 
Ctesibius, an engineer of Alexandria, 
improved upon Plato’s idea and used 
it for the organ. A crude Egyptian 
terra-cotta figurine of the last cen- 
tury B.C, depicts a sitting Syrian 
minstrel who sings and accompanies 
himself on a mouth organ or Pan- 
pipe. Unable to sing and to blow 
simultaneously, he has connected the 
pipes with a hose and the hose with 
a small bellows under his treading 
foot. 


organ, 


(Continued on page 53) 


—Photo, M. P. Moller Pipe Organ Works 
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SELLS ON SIGHT! @ SELLS ON SOUND! - MODEL 67 
* 3 sets of treble reeds, 7 treble registers; 


; ‘ : , 4 sets of bass reeds, 2 hass switches. 
Truly a masterpiece of modern styling and In jet black, white pearl, black and white, 


rich musical tone, the Settimio Soprani is or red and white. 


the standout accordion... on stage and 

in the showroom. Famous for quality for 

nearly a century, the modern Settimio 

Soprani offers the dealer a complete line of 

instruments with unlimited player 

acceptance. It has a range, tone, power, 

and response that appeals to every 

accordionist .. . and a styling that adds e 

showmanship to fine musicianship. a? ee 

No wonder Dick Contino and so many y te ettin A 

other bright stars choose Settimio Soprani. — (> ElectedtotheaccordionHallot — 
Rear iat , bright star of video, 

No wonder so many dealers do, too! , "> adie, recording, and the night’ 

Models for all accordionists—from club circuit . .. Dick Contino © 

really sends ‘em with his 
student to concert artist. » .  Settimio Soprani. 


9 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO « CHICAGO 30, {LLINOIS 4 
Exclusive Cees: Bell, Settimio Soprani, and Cellini. Accordions: - ‘ 
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GRAND OPERA 


ON THE SCREEN 


(Continued from page 7) 


world of his time. Pei 
awak 


Met in presenting the 


the 


mirio oO 


haps now, with the interest 


ened by the 
time in 


Pushkin 


in fad great enough to attract 


Pushkin drama for the first 


tO vears., there will be a 
QOnee 

moviemakers 
The 
i huge 


work to 
Ci Cll 


the 


\mericans, of course, achieved 


success in adapting Bizet’s 


film in the version called 


Jones. It 


ad iptation 


was rather an ex 


treme but a highly in 


winative ind creative treatment 


that | hope we will have more ol. 
if | asked to list 


of operas making into 
films. I would first select those which 


wert my choice 


suitable fo1 
ire based on plays or books. In the 


Hollywood vernacular, these are 


pre-sold properties” that deal with 
popular themes and invite identifi 
a wide public, There 


cation trom 


are, for example, The Marriage of 


Figaro, based on a Beaumarchais 
play, and La Traviata, which stems 
La Dame 


Boheme and 


Dumas’ aux Cam- 


La 


from 


elias Tosca are 


ie © 





ARMSTRONG 


likely 


So is Wagner’s Meistersinger, in 


othe1 candidates. 
the opinion of that expert on public 


taste, Sigmund Spaeth, who has 
pointed out that this opera has all 
the movie elements of human inte} 
est, romance, humor and a logical 
happy ending. It could easily be cut 
to half its length and yet not forego 
any of its most melodious passages. 
But it should be treated as the musi 
cal comedy that it is, perhaps with 
the title Prize 

words when the 


supposed to be singing. 


Song, using spoken 

characters are not 
sut in the last analysis, it is Holly 
that will 
opera will ever have a mass audience 
Holly 
wood has the skill and the funds to 
We 


completely 


wood determine whethei 


in this country or abroad. 


do it. would not have to rely 


with 
The 
glamor look is an indispensable part 
America to 
day. There are many American per 


he? 


on movie actors 


singing voices. 


dubbed-in 
of the opera scene in 


formers capable of doing t own 


acting and singing in Hollywood 
opera movies. The proof is in the 
fact that a great many of the classic 
singing stages around the world to 
day import Americans to interpret 
roles in opera, One reason for this 
that Ameri 


cans must compete with personali 


revolutionary trend is 
ties in other popular media for at 
tention, They must look as well as 
And this 
has given us the capacity to compete 
with Hollywood glamor on its own 


erounds. AZ 


sound credible. necessity 


Peabody 


will 


Faculty recitals at the 
Conservatory, Baltimore, 
given this season by Daniel Ericourt, 


be 


pianist, and Vernon Wolcott, organ 
\rthur Howes 
and Stefan Grove are scheduled fo1 
February, while the Peabody Opera 
Company will present Vaughan Wil 


ist, Lecture-recitals by 


liams’ Sir John in Love, as staged by 
Felix 
new appointment to the Peabody 
faculty, effective with the current 
term, is the Michael 
Barten, 


grentano, in the spring. A 


noted violist, 


FOR A° QUARTER CENTU ry! 


Aemsliong 


HAS BEEN THE NAME TO REMEMBER IN 


IU, 


ES "> PCCOLOS * 


«ann M THE ALTO FLUTE’! 
ns a 


C O., 


ELKHART, 
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JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH AND JAZZ 


(Continued from page 32) 


pend on spur-of-the-moment inspira- 


tions. Mine has always been a sound, 


rehearsed unit with only intermit- 


tent brief passages left to the imag- 
ination of individual soloists, That 


isn’t meant as a detraction from the 


swinging abandon of great jazz ar- 
tists, whose facility for on-the-spot 


creativity amazes many symphonic 


musicians as well as their own jazz 
cohorts, It’s just that my admiration 
for the schooled musician, who un- 
derstands and appreciates the im- 
mense contributions of the classical 
masters, is such that I could not lead 
a group whose level of performance 
depended always on individual tem- 
peraments and flurries of brilliance 
scattered among too many repeti- 
tious and monotonous passages. 

In my last two albums, Velvet Car- 
pet and Black Satin, lve begun ex- 
perimenting with strings as a back- 
ground to my quintet, and I am 
pleased with the results. If one 
listens carefully, there are passages 
that reflect my enthusiasm for classi- 


cal flavoring within the group's 
modified jazz. If 1 continue in that 
direction, possibly substituting a 
brass choir now and then in place 
of the strings, I will be weli on the 
road to what I long to do in music. 

For several years I’ve also become 
increasingly intrigued with Afro- 
Cuban rhythms, One whole album 
of mine, Latin Escapade, is devoted 
to this passion. I find Afro-Cuban 
to be the most stimulating emotional 
experience I’ve received from any 
kind of music since I was aroused 
by jazz at the age of sixteen in my 
native England. But this is decidedly 
an offshoot from my real goal: a 
wedding of jazz and the classics in 
such a way that the result will be 
equally palatable to the man on the 
street and the trained classical ear. 
Most probably I will not be the man 
to achieve it, but I most assuredly in- 
tend to aim in that direction for 
the remainder of my creative years. 

My guide in recent years has been 
a splendid book, Melody and Har- 


mony, written some years ago by 
Stuart McPherson, a teacher in my 
native England. I must contess that 
of late I have felt the need to be 
less promiscuous, musically speak- 
ing, and return to the roots of my 
early training in the classics, Jazz can 
be an easy outlet for an emotional 
need to create, but wher it supplants 
education in the fundamentals of 
musical construction and obliterates 
appreciation of music in a broade1 
sense, then it becomes what its sev- 
erest critics have long contended it 
is: erratic and a mere splinter from 
the log of musical heritage. 

I am optimistic about the future 
because the young jazz musicians are 
taking their work seriously and 
their writing reflects intelligence and 
education, The economics of a musi- 
cian’s existence these days has served 
to eliminate many incompetents and 
placed a higher evaluation on back- 
ground and abilities. Given a con- 
tinually improving environment in 
our cultural scheme of things, jazz 
may yet produce the Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach of this twentieth cen 


tury. PPP 
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The Animals of The Forest 
CONTENTS Include: 

© I’m Wishing 

With A Smile And A Song 
Whistle While You Work 
Heigh-Ho 


SIMPLIFIED PIANO COLLECTIONS by ADA RICHTER 
WALT DISNEY CLASSICS 


WORDS AND MUSIC WITH DISNEY ILLUSTRATIONS 


¢ When You Wish Upon A Star ® Give a Little Whistle 
¢ Who's Afraid Of The Big Bad Wolf 
© Lullaby Land 


Price $1.00 in U.S.A. 


SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS 


WITH WORDS, MUSIC, STORY AND ILLUSTRATIONS including pictures 
of Snow White, the Seven Dwarfs, the Prince, and Snow White's Friends — 


Bluddle-Uddle-Um-Dum 
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* Some Day My Prince Will Come 
© One Song 


® Snow White 
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FIND SOLOISTS 


FOR YOUR BAND 


(Continued from page 14) 


members play short passages, Choose 
different people. Go all through the 
band. (You're doir two things: 
eliminating nervousness a few months 


from now, and letting the band see 


o 
ig 


it’s “the proper thing to play a solo.”) 
Don’t 


basses, 


for your 


reeds 


neglect solo bits 


horns, double and 


Proficiency in these de- 


ap 


drummers. 


partments makes your band 
proach a point where everyone re 
alizes the sound of your band is a 


fabulous thing. 


Your band will be playing some 
time soon. Let’s motivate a bit. Before 
this next playing date, mention in 
the school paper or your local press: 
“Bob Brown will play the horn solo 
in Laureate Overture. The oboe solo 
will be taken by Nancy Robbins,” 
etc. You can use the bulletin board, 
also, to announce: “Band soloists and 
their selections, to date: Sue Bayne 


French Horn—Ave Maria, etc.” 


Publicity motivates or 


many pupils to begin work on solos. 


inspires 


It is a sharp knife that will cut fon 
you, Use it. 

Your Solo Music Arrives. You will 
as you look over you! 


be very busy 


solo examine 


new selections and 
them for: 

1, Variety as to dynamics; 2. Con 
trasts in tempo; 3. Varying articula 
opportunities; Di 


tions; 4. Tonal 


Musical appeal. 


Make Solos Attractive 


You will recommend certain se 
lections to certain band 
and it will probably help if you (1) 
hand the them neatly en 
cased in a new folder, (2) have the 
name of each soloist written plainly 
on the folder, using a stub pen and 
India ink, and (3) put the piano 
parts in new folders and hand them 


members 


solo to 


out to your accompanists. 

You will find it good to say, dur 
ing the fall: “We'll have our solos 
memorized and ready to play when 


we come back from the Christmas 


holidays. The first appearance of our 
band soloists will be January 6 in a 
music appreciation display before the 
primary grades, Those children are 
anxious to know about band instru- 
ments and you can show them what 
they sound like.” 

Set up a Schedule. You may have 
25 on solos in a 40-piece band, so 
list on your bulletin board what days 
each soloist is to work with a pianist. 
Remind them again at each band 
practice, Noon hours, before school, 
or after school will probably suit 
your accompanists best. 

About December Ist it is good to 
have about three (starting 
with your most loyal members) play 
a portion of their solos from their 
chairs in the band, In eight days you 
will hear portions of 24 solos. And 
each will sincerely try—be 
cause he doesn’t want to fail—before 


soloists 


soloist 


the band, 

Then around December 10 it helps 
to have about three soloists play the 
first half of their solos, with piano 
accompaniment, in front of the 
band. “Over the holidays, now,”’ you 
remind them, “we expect you to 
finish memorizing your solos. All of 


Uniforms ~~ Ostwap 
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Here's the Universtry or NortH CaroLtina BAND—HERBERT W. FRrep, Director—wearing their OsrwaLp uniforms. 
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sories. A factory-informed and equipped OstwaLp repre- 
sentative will gladly help you with selections, measure- 


ments, etc. 1 


the asking. 
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you. . . . Some of you are doing 
extra well. Don’t slow up. Keep dig- 
ging. Play your solo every day. All 
of you are showing improvement. 
Fine! Keep it up.” 

About Feb. Ist you are going to 
be pleasantly surprised with the 
large number of soloists you have, 
and the progress they are making. 
Why is it going well? Here are some 
reasons: 

1. You picked attractive music 
that contained contrasting material. 

2. You set a definite schedule for 
practice. You were businesslike,— 
well organized. 

3. You selected three accompan- 
ists, so practice periods could be ar- 
ranged for all, 

4. You set up a public appear- 
ance schedule that started sensibly, 
i.e., appearing first before easy-to- 
please audiences, 

5. You aren’t presenting them 
before the older pupils (young peo- 
ple want to do well and rate high 
in the opinions of their older class- 
mates) until they are ready and able. 

Some other suggestions to help 
you motivate your band _ soloists: 


AT LAST! A METRONOME 
TO TAP OUT RHYTHMS 


@ Continuously Repeats Rhythmic Patterns 
at any Desired Tempo 


® Broadens Rhythmic Reading 


©@ Audio Visual impact 


® Duplicates all Drum Rudiments 


@ Fully Guaranteed 





What would we do without rhythm? 


Remind them that people like to 
hear instrumental solos, Paint a pic- 
ture showing them playing an ap- 
pealing solo while the audience gives 
them respectful attention. 

Your embryo soloists who are 
bashful will need sturdy praise; the 
few who are too bold need to be 
tactfully reminded that the road to 
true excellence is not traveled in a 
day. Your objectives will be reached 
sooner in the early stages if you talk 
about the good points of each solo- 
ist’s performance. 

If a soloist falters in his “appear- 
ance”, pick him up. Say “You'll do 
better next time!” 

Other précedures that will help 
motivate more and better solo work 
from your band members: 

1. Take a flash picture of your 
soloists some time during their ap- 
pearances. (It makes them feel more 
worthy.) 

2. Keep good order in the band 
when the soloists play before it. 

3. Lead your band in applause 
for each rendition. 

t. Plan an assembly for another 
high school and ask that director to 












please jot down a few constructive 
notes to aid your performers. 

5. Show them how, and see that 
they make use of accelerandos, ri- 
tards, climaxes, crescendos, etc., to 
make their solos more interesting. 

6. If possible, assign pianists and 

soloists who are congenial. 
7. Use a red pencil to mark the 
piano copy and the instrumental- 
ist’s copy at corresponding points so 
either can call out: “Start at red 
mark ‘two’, etc.” 

8. Relay ail compliments you 
hear about your soloists to them,— 
and do so in front of the band. 
You'll know, though, how far to go 
with this,—when to build, when to 
weaken it a bit. 

9. If a pupil says, “I can’t play 
a solo,” tell him frankly, “Bill is 
working one up, You mean you're 
going to admit Bill Burns has a 
better band spirit than you have? 
That he will try, but you won't?” 

10. Your soloists’ recitals will prob- 
ably be more interesting if you 
open them with one of your best 
performers, and then vary the pro- 
gram. Follow a clarinet with a trom- 








Life wouldn’t be any fun at all and yet, 
music educators everywhere agree that the weakest phase in music 
instruction, is the teaching of rhythmic skills. Ease of operation makes 
the Duncan Rhythocycle a great new audio visual aid, for the music 

teacher, which will help pupils gain understanding of rhythm and 
skill in its performance. 

Beautifully designed, the fine mahogany case measures 9” wide, 
9” high and 542” deep and weighs but 41 Ibs. 

Start now to reap the benefits of this greatest of all aids for rhythmic 
instruction, and take advantage of the special introductory offer, by 
returning the coupon opposite. 
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SHAWNEE PRESS, INC. Delaware Water Gap, Penna. | 
| C] Please send........ Rhythocycles at introductory | 
discount price of $39.60 I 

[] Include booklet “Drum Rudiments with the Duncan I 
Rhythocycle” at no charge I 

[J Please send additional information I 
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bone, a cornet solo with a drum solo. 
Seek variety of Your 
brilliant performe should perhaps 


sound. most 


close the program. 

11. Rather than make your pro- 
divide 
whose 


too long, you could 
your players. All 
names run from A to M perform at 


recital; others take the next re 


eTrams 


soloists 


one 
cital. 

You are the 
gradual steps taken by the soloist in 
his journey up the public appear- 
ance ladder. Many ol soloists 
were originally motivated to play 
were 


now asked to review 


youl! 


because (1) you, as director, 
deeply interested, (2) vou started solo 
passages in the band with your bet- 
ter performers to show it was the 
accepted thing to do, (3) you com- 
plimented these solo i 
band practice, (4) you continued to 
in a tactful way, 


confidence, and 


passages in 


sav “‘solo,”’ “‘solo,”’ 
(5) vou built then 
(7) you started the playing of thei 
solos on their feet, with plano ac- 
companiment, in front of the band 

which motivated them toward suc- 
cess, And you were ever alert to all 
ways by which you might keep them 





[PLAN AHE 





plugging along. 

What will the above procedures 
do for you? Well, at the end of your 
concert (after a large num- 
ber of soloists have worked hard) 
you are sure to hear an. improved 
tonal color in your band. ‘Technical 
passages will be cleaner, Shadings 
and interpretations will be spontane- 
ous, Why? Your baton will be lead- 
ing musicians, And the prospect of 
leading your band, another year, 
through the beauties of still richer 
and finer band literature, will make 
you say, “It’s certainly been worth 


while.” >>> 


season 


New appointments to the music 
facuity of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity include Nell Tangemann, 
mezzo-soprano; Fred Denker, pianist, 
organist and musicologist; and Will 
Gay Bottje, flutist and composer. 
Carmine Ficocelli will be the new 
conductor of the Symphony Orches- 
tra and Robert Hines will be direc 
tor of choral organizations. Charles 
Clinton Taylor and Robert Thomas 
will teach music education. 


WELY 


~ 


os! 


In honor of the IGY (International 
Geophysical Year), you may want to include 


this group of songs that are “out of this world” in your 


: < tro Oar 


I LOVE MUSICIANS... 
AT CHRISTMAS 


(Continued from page 10) 


So there you are. It’s what the man 
said—certainly not from my experi 
ence. The guitar and faked piano 
are fun any time, but I suspect it’s 
not always fun to perform in the big 
leagues where my friend operates, If 
it’s fun at Christmas, I’m glad for 
him and for you. 

Musicians, as a breed, are strange, 
dedicated and complicated people. 
I’m very fond of them for the most 
part. But, at Christmas, when they 
turn their tremendous talents loose 
on music of the spirit, I love 


them! DD> 


The José Limon Dance Company 
is touring Europe and the Near East 
under the auspices of the President’s 
Special International Program for 
Cultural Presentations, which is ad 
ministered by the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy. 


x 


ichl 


concerts. Or, you might use them as a short program for 
assembly or service club appearance of your chorus. 
This group, “Positively Astronomical,” is only one of the 
22 Program Building Blocks that are listed and described in 
our PLAN AHEAD folder. 


The PLAN AHEAD folder is solidly packed with wild and wily 
ideas for keeping your chorus and audience alert and responsive. 
Send for a copy today. Use the coupon here, and we'll send it at no 
charge. Furthermore, we'll send staging suggestions (“Eye-Deas”) 


for the 22 Program Building Blocks along with the PLAN AHEAD 


folder, at no charge. 


Also, we'll be glad to send you single copies of the music listed 
here “on approval.” Check the titles you want, and send us the whole ad. 
_ Ev'ry Night When the Sun Goes In, satb .20 
— Ode to Starlight, ssa .20 
__The Moon, sa .20 
— Stars of the Summer Night, 
— Shine Out, Stars, ssa .20 


_. Give Me a Place in the Sun,)satb .25 
_.. The Moon of Manakoora, ttbb .25 
_. Swinging on a Star, satb .25 
kk __. Moonlight on the Campus, satb .25 
} _.. The Star Song, sa _ .20 
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MUSICIANS NEED SELF-CONFIDENCE 


(Continued from page 18) 


a funeral in which I played with 
a pall-bearer’s touch. 

“Can't you do better than that?” 
she wailed after every performance. 

I couldn’t, The atmosphere was 
too depressing. I always felt as if she 
were looking forward to hearing my 
worst playing and I never failed to 
disappoint her. Her own playing 
was as lifeless as my own. 

“What on earth has happened to 
your touch?” my mother asked, “You 
played much _ better before you 
started taking lessons from Miss 
Williams!” 

I changed colleges — uncertain 
whether I had the ability to become 
what I wanted to be. My grades in 
music had descended to such a 
moronic level during the past semes- 
ter that I was advised to drop music 
and major in something else—any- 
thing else! 

But at another college, with still 
another teacher, my grades climbed 
upwards. There was apparently 
nothing wrong with Miss Jansen for 


From 
Trumpet 


to 


the first few months after I started 
taking lessons from her. Then I 
heard she was losing quite a number 
of her pupils through some sarcastic 
remarks she made about their play- 
ing. I didn’t believe it—thinking the 
other students were just difficult to 
please. 


Musical Sadism 


There is a certain type of teacher 
who will build up a pupil’s confi- 
dence and then sadistically proceed 
to tear it down—usually with com- 
plete success, This was the type Miss 
Jansen turned out to be. I later also 
became acutely aware of her gift for 
sarcasm and again my self-confidence 
wavered dangerously. If I were ever 
good enough to teach, I thought, 
the first thing I wanted to do was 
to make my pupils feel comfortable. 
For from all my previous experience 
I had learned that “playing with 
expression” has much to do with a 
feeling of self-confidence. If you 
thought you couldn’t play a_ piece 


Sousaphone! 
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well, you most probably couldn't! 

So I tried one more teacher. | 
didn’t know anything about her 
other than that she made me feel 
more comfortable than I had ever 
felt at our first meeting. When | 
came to her studio to start lessons 
she asked me to play something and 
again I prepared for the worst. 
Would Mrs. Bennett be a_perfec- 
tionist who, like one of my past 
teachers, had cried out over each 
mistake I had made, “Oh, that 
hurts me’? Or a “knuckle-rapper’”’— 
only using words now instead of 
pencils—words that could _ sting 
even more? 

I played Clair de Lune—not feel- 
ing now in her presence the uncer- 
tainty I expected to feel before a 
severe critic. Suddenly I was able to 
let go without the fear that I would 
play something wrong. 

When I finished she 
“You play beautifully!” 

I wasn’t quite certain I deserved 
the compliment, but I was extreme- 
ly grateful. I knew now that every- 
thing was going to be all right. My 
musical nightmares of the past were 
over. 


remarked, 








Mrs. Bennett was one of the 
kindest persons I ever knew. She 
believed in me more than I believed 
in myself. I remember that one ol 
the difficult numbers she taught me 
to play was one I had wanted to 
learn while I was studying with my 
previous teacher and how I had been 
told, “Oh you could never play that! 
Only a real musician should even 
attempt it!” Mrs, Bennett never dis- 
couraged me in any way. I learned 
the piece, memorized and played it 
at one of her recitals simply because 


she knew I could! 

My playing improved tremend- 
ously and I didn’t feel apologetic 
about it any more. Mrs. Bennett was 
the kind of teacher I wanted to be. 
To give people self-confidence is to 
give them the most necessary thing 
for musical success or any other. 

In my own teaching it is a greater 
joy to see a person begin to believe 
in himself and suddenly start play- 
ing with more expression than ever 
before, than it is to teach a “genius” 
who comes all prepared with talent 
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WHEN PLANNING YOUR CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
DO NOT OVERLOOK 


GESU BAMBINO 


by Pietro A. Yon 


BAND 


4.50 
7.50 


Full 
Symphonic 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


GLEN ROCK, N. J. 
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ORCHESTRA 


. 4.50 
7.50 


Full 
Symphonic 
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WONDERFUL SERIES OF TEXT BOOKS ON 


PERCUSSION TECHNIQUE 


By SAM ROWLAND 


VOL. 


1 — THE SNARE DRUM & DRUM ENSEMBLE 


Contains the technique analysis for executing the strube drum 


rudiments. 


VOL. 2 — CONCERT BASS DRUM, CYMBAL PLAYING FOR BAND, OR- 
CHESTRA AND DRUM CORPS, SCOTCH & RUDIMENTAL BASS 
DRUMMING, THE TECHNIQUE OF TENOR DRUMMING 
Presents the technique of Gus Helmecke, world renowned bass 


drummer. 


VOL. 


3 — DRUM & BUGLE CORPS & THE MODERN COLOR GUARD 


Prepared by America’s most outstanding color guard uthority — 


Maurice C, Tull. 
VOL. 


4— BAND & CORPS, ROLL OFFS & DRILL BEATS, PERCUSSION 


EQUIPMENT & TECHNIQUE ANALYSIS, DRUM MAJOR SIGNALS, 


SWISS FLAG SWINGING 


Section on Swiss flag throwing written by Major Maynard Velier. 


. 5— THE TYPANI 


Material prepared by Tommy Thomas, a top ranking drummer. 


Recommended by Musics Educators Everywhere 


O. PAGANI & BRO. Inc. 23 7Uscerr TREO 
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and self-confidence, For what genius 
did not first of all believe in himself, 
with (or sometimes even without) 
the help of others? 

Mozart owed his early musical suc- 
cess not only to his own innate gift 
for music, but also to the encourage- 
ment of his father and others who 
showed him by their earnest listen- 
ing what they thought of his playing. 
Suppose that from childhood on his 
genius had been constantly discour- 
aged until he himself lost the cer- 
tainty that he could play? Would 
he have become the same Mozart 
without self-confidence? 

To be able to play for others—any 
interested audience—and realize that 
they are enjoying your interpreta- 
tion of any musical number is a 
very satisfying experience. 

To tell anyone that he or she has 
no “musical ear’, or to make anyone 
feel in any way inferior to others, 
may rob the world of a future artist 
of significance. For someone has to 
believe in a person, believe that the 
seed of talent is in him and encour- 
age it to continue to grow before the 
flower can bloom and the whole 
world share its fragrance. 

Music, above all, to be truly great, 
must be interpreted with a sufficient 
amount of self-confidence. Help 
others to believe in themselves and 
you may accomplish even the im- 
possible if you believe in them! >> 


A public relations handbook for 
school band directors has been is- 
sued by H. & A. Selmer Inc., Elkhart, 
Indiana, and is now being made 
available to directors throughout the 
country, The bock is entitled: How 
to Promote Your Band: A Manual 
of Public Relations for the School 
Band Director. 

Some of the specific matters treated 
in the Selmer manual include fund- 
raising programs, activities for par- 
ents’ groups, the mechanics of pub- 
licity, relations with the press, and 
suggestions for developing the band 
as a community asset. 

A feature of the Selmer Handbook 
is a series of case histories supplied 
by band directors in different sec- 
tions of the country and recording 
highly successful public relations 
programs undertaken by school 
bands and parents’ organizations. 
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THE ORGAN, — KING OF INSTRUMENTS 


(Continued from page 44) 


Constantinople became the first 
center of organ construction. When 
Pépin wished to introduce the Ro- 
man ritual into the churches of 
France, he felt the need of an or- 
gan and applied to the Byzantine 
emperor, Constantine Copronymus, 
to send him one. The instrument ar- 
rived in A.D. 757 and was placed in 
the Church of St. Corneille at Com- 
piégne, France. Manifestly the com- 
ing of this organ was considered a 
great event, for it was recorded by 
all the chroniclers of the time. In 
812 Charlemagne was presented with 
a similar gift from the Emperor of 
the East. 

French artists, of course, were 
eager to equal the foreign instru- 
ments. Hence by the ninth century 
they—along with the Germans—were 
building the best organs. Soon Eng- 
land also began constructing organs, 
with pipes of copper fixed in gilt 
frames. A tenth-century organ in 
Winchester Cathedral in England 
had a bellows so huge that seventy 
men were required to pump it. 


Keyboard Introduced 


In Germany and in France the 
Romans must have used organs and 
have introduced them to the con- 
quered tribes as they did in Spain. 
However, the art of making them 
was soon lost after the Roman influ- 
ence and civilization were with- 
drawn, 

The first organ keyboard is said 
to have been built late in the 
eleventh century at the Cathedral 
of Magdeburg, Germany. Originally 
organs had huge keys, each so wide 
that it had to be struck with the 
fist to be sounded. The bellows re- 
mained imperfect. As many as 
twenty-six were often used to supply 
one wind-box with air, and since 
the bellows were unevenly operated, 
the instrument could not be tuned. 
During the Middle Ages monks and 
friars took considerable interest in 
organs, improving the keyboard so 
that it could be played with the 
fingers and giving it a wider range 
of notes. The first pedal is supposed 
to have been invented in the last 
part of the fifteenth century and the 
register and stopped pipe a century 
later. 
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In the centuries to come, when or- 
gans became more prevalent, they 
could scarcely be found outside 
places of worship. Today, however, 
they are built for use in private 
homes, concert and public halls, and 
school auditoriums, as well as for 
churches and synagogues. During the 
days of silent films they were pre- 
valent in theaters. The multiplica- 





Wusic Publications of Bidstinction 


FOR CHORUS AND BAND 


THE MARCH OF THE ILL-ASSORTED GUARDS 
from TV production “Jack and the Beanstalk’’ 
Music by JERRY LIVINGSTON — Words by HELEN DEUTSCH 


Arranged by PHILIP J. LANG 
Full Band, $4.00 


LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT 


Chorale Prelude arranged by ERIK LEIDZEN 
Symphonic Band, 


Full Band, $4.00 


ROCK OF AGES 


Chorale Prelude arranged by ERIK LEIDZEN 
Symphonic Band, 


Full Band, $4.00 


FOR SCHOOL 


SYMPHONY No. 2 by Vittorio Giannini 
Commissioned for the MENC Golden Jubilee Convention 
Set of Parts (8-8-5-5-5) & Full Score, $35.00 

Separate Full Score & Extra Parts also available 


TUNE AND WORKOUT for Youthful Orchestra 
Easy Variations on “Skip To My Lou” 


by GEORGE KLEINSINGER 
Set A, $4.00 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM “STATE FAIR” 
incl. “It’s A Grand Night For Singing & It Might As Well Be Spring” 
by RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
* Arranged by ROSARIO BOURDON 
Set B, $6.00 


Set A, $4.00 


Examination Scores available on request 


The Chappell Group 


Chappell & Co. Inc., Buxton Hill Music Corp., DeSylva Brown & Henderson Inc. 
Gershwin Publishing Corp., T. B. Harms Co., Williamson Music Inc. 


RKO Building @ Rockefeller Center © New York 20, N. Y. 


Symphonic Band, 


Set B, $6.00 


tion of motion picture theaters in the 
first three decades of the twentieth 
century seemed to reveal that an or- 
gan accompaniment to silent films was 
peculiarly adapted to this form. of 
entertainment. However, larger the- 
aters in the cities hired an orchestra 
to sit in the pit and accompany a 
part of the performance, while an 
organist assumed responsibility for 
the rest of the picture, 

Thirty years ago, just before the 
advent of sound films, there were 
5,000 persons employed as theater 


$5.50 SSA, 20 SATB, 20c 

$5.50 SATB, 25¢ 

$5.50 SATB, 25c 
ORCHESTRA 


Set C, $8.00 


Set C, $8.00 
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organists in the United States. The 
theater organ, however, differed from 
the church or concert organ. Usually 
it was a Wurlitzer, containing 
chimes, bird whistles, 
traps, xylophone and marimba at- 
tachments, drums, cymbals, triangle, 
castanets and a clump of sleigh bells 
to be used for added sound effects 
to the films. The chief characteristic 
of this organ was its tremolo or wave- 
like tone quality. Today, however, 
even in church organs, eight-foot 
and four-foot harps to the Choir and 
Cathedral to the Great o1 


cowbells, 


chimes 





BELA BARTOK 
Bear Dance (Leidzen) 


AN EVENING IN THE VILLAGE 


CAMILLO DI CANDRIANO 


DANCE oF THE GNomes (Leidzen) 


COWELL 


SAND 


HENRY 


SINGING 


ALEXANDER GUILMANT 
ALLEGRO Organ 
op. 50 


Vivace, from 


(Schmutz) 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL 


Care Setve, from opera “Atalanta” 


ULYSSES KAY 


Suorr Surre for Concert Band 


LIST 
POLKA 


GEORGE 


Jt GOSLAYV 


DONALD N. LUCKENBILL 


“SAGAMORE HILL” Marcu 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
Traver-Marscu, op. 103 (Ieidzen) 


RICHARD WAGNER 


TRAUERSINFONIE (Leidzen) 


JAROMIR WEINBERGER 





AMP 


For Concert Band 


With full score 


(Leidzen) 


With full score 


With full score 
Sonata 


(Leidzen ) 


With full score 
With full score 


With full score 


With full score 


PoLka AND Fucue, from “Schwanda” (Bainum) 


* Set includes condensed score 


Write for AMP’s catalogue of “Music for Band” 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 


1 West 47th Street, Nw York 36, N. Y. 


Solo organ add an important part 
in playing the instrument, 


The Barrel Organ 


A forerunner of the modern pipe 
organ was the barrel organ, intro- 
duced in the eighteenth century. 
Some barrel organs have been used 
in churches until quite recently, The 
original idea of their use was to dis- 
place the village fiddlers and other 
orchestral players who made musi 
high up in the west galleries of many 
churches. In the earliest days of these 
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were 
Ger- 


instruments many of them 
made in the Black Forest of 
many and used principally by itiner- 
ant beggars. 

During the time of the great Puri- 
tan Rebellion in England organs 
suffered a severe handicap. Under 
the new regime no music was al- 
lowed except “plain psalm-singing.” 
The wholesale destruction of organs 
was one way the Puritans showed 
their disapproval of the times. As 
so often happens in a great national 
upheaval, however, good finally came 
from evil, and organ building was 


- re-established and rapidly increased 


until it reached heights that hitherto 
had been considered impossible. 
Only a small part of a pipe organ 
can ordinarily be seen, The pipes 
of even a small take up so 
much room that they are usually 
enclosed in a separate room and are 
heard through a screen or grille. The 
pipes above the console of an organ 
are frequently dummies, used only 
for ornamental purposes. There are 
hundreds and sometimes thousands 


organ 


of pipes in an organ, Pipes as large 


trees 
while 


full-grown 
tones, 


as the trunks of 
produce the deepest 
others, smaller than a lead pencil, 
give out the highest notes. Pipes of 
all sizes and heights range in_ be- 
tween. 

Today the United States has a 
number of excellent organs. Among 
the largest are the organ at the John 
Wanamaker store in Philadelphia, 
which has more than 40,000 pipes, 
and those in Atlantic City, at the 
Denver Auditorium, at the Hibbing, 
Minnesota, High School and at 
Bridges Auditorium in Claremont, 
California, Some of the best-known 
church organs of North America are 
at the Catholic Cathedral in Mon- 
treal, the Cathedral of the Holy 
Cross in Boston and the Mormon 
Tabernacle in Salt Lake City. 

So when you hear a recital, you 
may well be grateful that the organ 
has developed so significantly from 
its primitive ancestors and that the 
pipes of Pan have grown to be the 
king of musical instruments. >>> 


The Wm. C, Brown Company of 
Dubuque, Iowa, has just published 
Techniques of Twentieth Century 
Composition, by Leon Dallin, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Music at Long 
Beach State College. 
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TRAINING ABROAD 
FOR U.S. STUDENTS 


The faculty of Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music, with the full approval 
of the Board of Trustees of the Col- 
lege, have voted to join hands with 
the Mozarteum in Salzburg, Aus- 
tria, in providing Oberlin music stu- 
dents with a course of study includ- 
ing an integrated year of training 
abroad. The program is unique in 
that it involves no extra cost to the 
student and that it enlarges the scope 
of a major American professional 
school without asking for an increase 
in funds and facilities. 


This action of the faculty com- 
pleted the total revision of Oberlin 
Conservatory’s curricula, a four-year, 
school-wide evaluative and critical 
examination of educational aims and 
purposes. The new program fits in 
with Oberlin’s over-all development 
in a revision of curriculum aimed 
at meeting the pressing questions of 
increasing enrollment and contem- 
porary problems confronting the na- 
tion’s universities, colleges and pro- 
fessional training schools. 

The Salzburg residence will come 
in the third year of the student’s 
undergraduate life, transportation, 
tuition and dormitory costs, health 
insurance and general fees being all- 
inclusive in usual student costs, in- 
volving no extra expense. With the 
adoption of the plan additional facil- 


Jay L. Kraus, president of Har- 
mony Co., was elected President of 
the American Music Conference at 
its annual meeting, at which the 
board also authorized AMC to co- 
sponsor with the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs a revitalized 
National Music Week program, 
aimed at accelerating the public’s 
enthusiasm for musical activity. Cur- 
rent plans call for this activity to 
be conducted in 1958, with future 
plans to be made on the basis of 
results of the Music Week promo- 
tion this time. 

Henry Z. Steinway, president of 
Steinway & Sons, was re-elected vice- 
president; L. P. Bull, president of 
Story & Clark Piano Co., was re- 
elected treasurer and R. Gregory 
Durham, president of Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, was elected secretary. 
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ities and study are offered to the 
student in opera and recital perfor- 
mance, work in the Carl Orff Schul- 
werke in Music Education, and in 
the experience of other languages 
and cultures. Oberlin’s students will 
return for their senior year to the 
campus in Ohio for the completion 
of their work and their degree, a 
fully accredited Bachelor of Music 
with a specified major, Full academic 
and social supervision will be pro- 
vided by Oberlin throughout the 
four-year program, both in Austria 
and in Ohio. >>> 


VISITING PROFESSOR 


Roy Harris, composer, will be vis- 
iting professor of music this year at 
the Indiana University School of 
Music at Bloomington, Indiana. 
Also in residence this year are Na- 
than Lee Gordon, violist, and Benar 
Heifetz, cellist, substituting for mem- 
bers of the Berkshire Quartet who 
are on tour, Tibor Kozma, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will conduct the university’s 
orchestra and some of the opera pro- 
ductions, 
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into a loose-leaf folder. 
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New! 


or in unison. 
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INSTRUMENTALISTS 
HANDY REFERENCE MANUAL 


Compiled by 
CLARENCE V. HENDRICKSON 


A 96-page guide ‘to instrumental fingerings . . . 
provide a perfect reference work for teachers, students, conductors and 


It is planned to give quick and efficient answers to such problems as instru- 
ment ranges, tranposition, fingerings, trills, and abbreviations. This volume 


contains charts in a size that can be easily carried in the pocket so that the 
information is handy when problems in fingering and trills arise. 


New A DELIGHTFUL NEW BOOK FOR THE BEGINNER! 


MY MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT BOOK 


MABEL S. BOYTER 
A book that should prove very helpful as supplementary material in intro- 
ducing a basic knowledge of all instruments in the orchestra to the young 
student. The attractive layout incorporating picture-word association can 
bring positive response. Each page is marked so that it can be inserted 


SING BOYS, SING 


IRVIN COOPER 


The first collection of Barbershop Melodies to be published featuring the 
cambiata voice, It employs the soprano, baritone, cambiata either divided 


CONTENTS: America the Beautiful; Clementine; Jacob’s Ladder; O Little 
Town of Bethlehem; O Who Will O’er the Downs; Praise to the Lord; 
Silent Night; Sweet and Low; Thanksgiving; Wayfaring Stranger. 
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SOLOS & ENSEMBLES 


re 
TRUMPET SOLOS 


for Bb Trumpet with piano accompaniment 


Arranged by HENRY LEVINE 


LAURA 
MOONLIGHT SERENADE 





price $1.00 each 


CLARINET SOLOS 
for Bb Clarinet with piano accompaniment 


Composed and Arranged by THOMAS J. FILAS 


SCHERZO FOR CLARINET 
TARANTELLE FOR CLARINET 
HUMORESKE FOR CLARINET 


price $1.00 each 


Ww 


for Bb Clarinet with piano occompaniment 


Arranged by HENRY LEVINE 


DOLL DANCE 
THE WEDDING OF THE PAINTED DOLL 


price $1.00 each 


CLARINET QUARTET 


for 4 Bb Clarinets with score 
Composed and Arranged by THOMAS J. FILAS 
FOUR OF A KIND 
price $1.50 


FLUTE TRIOS 


for 3 Flutes with score 


\Composed and Arranged by THOMAS J. FILAS 


QUICK AS A WINK 
"ROUND AND "ROUND SHE GOES 
THE CHASE 


price $1.50 each 
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This Man Wrote 


‘‘America”’ 


ALFRED K. ALLAN 


SMITH, a 


was 


portage FRANCIS 
J. lanky young man of 24, 
seated at his desk in the book-case- 
filled library of his Andover, Massa- 
chusetts home. It dismal 
February evening in 1832, a night 
for reading, Samuel Smith thought 
to himself. Before him, strewn about 
on the desk-top, were some hand- 
somely bound German-language 
books of children’s songs. His friend 
Lowell Mason, a noted choir leader, 
composer and organist of the time, 
had given him the books with the 
suggestion that he might find a 
melody or two that he would like to 
set his own words to. 

Samuel flipped casually through 
the pages of one of the books, until 
his eyes lighted on one song, Heil 
dir im Siegerkranz, a_ patriotic 
German tune. His face brightened 
with inspiration, “Why can’t I write 
a patriotic song like this for Ameri- 
can children?” Samuel reflected to 
himself. 

Samuel Smith had lived his early 
years in Boston, within constant 
hearing of the chimes of the city’s 
famous old Christ Church. Early in 
his life he had determined to be 
a minister, This meant the best pos- 
sible education, first at Harvard 
University, from which he graduated 
in 1829, and now at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. Above all else, 
Samuel Smith yearned to express his 
love for God and country. He lifted 
a piece of scrap paper from a desk 
drawer, set it before him, and began 
to scribble down the words that 
flashed through his mind: 

My country ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing: 

Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side, 
Let freedom ring. 

He completed four verses in just 
a half an hour of time, and set them 
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to the music of the German tune, 
not knowing that this was also 
the melody of the British na- 
tional anthem, God Save _ the 


King. His feelings of the moment 
now fully expressed, Samuel Smith 
laid the paper aside. The next day 
he mailed the verses to his old friend 
Lowell Mason. Samuel Smith be- 
lieved that his verses would never 
go any further than this. He re- 
turned to writing sacred songs by 
penning the missionary hymn, The 
Morning Light Is Breaking, which 
is still in wide use today. 

On the fourth of July, 1832, a 
chorus of children gathered in Bos- 
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ton’s historic Park Street Church for 
ceremonies to mark this great day in 
our nation’s history, Lowell Mason 
had been so impressed with his 
friend’s song that he had asked that 
it be presented, for the first time, 
on this occasion, The chorus of 
young voices blended harmoniously 
in the words and music of My 
Country ’tis of Thee. The glowing 
verses, of Samuel Smith soon became 
known all over the country, Some 
time hater the song was given its 
present-day title, America, and as 
such it has become one of our most 
popular patriotic songs, 

In April, 1889, Samuel Smith was 
asked to be a speaker at a George 
Washington Centennial celebration. 
Before a vast and hushed assemblage, 
he recited the words of a new fifth 
verse to America, which he had writ- 
ten just a few days before. ‘The words 
of this fifth verse are virtually un- 
known and almost forgotten today, 
yet they represent perhaps the most 
significant passage in the entire 
song: 

Our joyful hosts today, 

rheir grateful tribute pay, 

Happy and free, 

After our toils and fears, 

After our blood and tears, 

Strong with our hundred years, 

O Lord, to Thee. 


Tape recordings of wind instru 
ment solo and ensemble music have 
been made by members of the music 
faculty and advanced students of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
for distribution to interested instru- 
mental students and teachers. Re- 
cordings of music selected frem 
MENC lists and compositions recom- 
mended by instrumental directors 
are now available. Nicholas A, Poc- 
cia is in charge of the project. 


Helen M. Hosmer, Director of the 
Crane Department of Music, State 
University Teachers College at Pots- 
dam, N. Y. will be guest conductor 
of the All-State College Choir in 
connection with the State Music 
Educators Meeting in Richmond, 
Va. 

New appointments to the , faculty 
at Potsdam include Carol Wolf, voice 
teacher, and George Brennan, Mary 
Ellen Frackenpohl, and _ Robert 
Renino, instrumental teachers, 
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THE THOMPSON HARP 


A harp of classic beauty and grace—its tonal 


qualities and volume potential are a revelation. 


Ideal for school, studio or home 
. inspiring for solo performance. 
Especially suitable for grade and 
high school orchestras. 
A wonderful instrument for young- 
sters Or grownups alike. Made in 
the U. S. A. with the following 
specifications: 


56 inches tall 


Easy to use Stainless Steel 
Sharping Lever for each string 


Maple Neck and Pillar 


Fibreglass Body with 
Cast Aluminum Base 





The Thompson harp retails for only $450, complete with cover, detach- 
able 18 inch legs and tuning hammer. Weight 15 Ibs. 


The THOMPSON HARP is distributed exclusively by David Wexler & Co. 


see your favorite music store, or 


write to DAVID WEXLER & CO., 823 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 











Show your 


CHORAL 
GROUP 


at ifs 


PORTABLE 
Add “Professional Appearance” 


for Greater Asdience Appeal 


Your Choral Group will “Look Better” and it will 


3 Unit section “Perform Better’’ with the semi-circular stepped-up 
erected . ; 
stand arrangement because, there is better coordina- 
tion between director and singers. 
MITCHELL CHORAL STANDS have strong, plywood 
tops and rigid, tubular steel folding legs. Stands 
are made with 18” wide tops for standing groups, 
36” wide tops for seated groups. Available in 1, 2, 


7 TAPERED ENDS FOR 3, or 4 elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 


32”. Units and sections clamp securely together for 


SEMI-CIRCULAR SET-UP utmost safety and maximum weight capacity. 


% QUICK SET-UP, REMOVAL Write for detailed information 
% LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR MITCHELL MFG. ¢O. 


COMPACT STORAGE 2752 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 





FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 
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RONALD Books 
pont 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
HARMONY 


SIEGMUND LEVARIE, Brooklyn Coilege 


STRESSING BASIC THEORY, this textbook 
provides a mastery of the rudiments of 
harmony and an understanding of har- 
monic practice as found in both past and 
current compositions. Shows how to clas- 
sify and connect chords, enabling students 
to make harmonic analyses of works in 
terms .of the functions and sequence of 
chords, and realize a figured bass ac- 
cording to the inherent harmony. “A 
very distinctive approach .’ ETUDE. 
227 ills., 151 pp. $3.75 





An Objective 
Psychology of Music 


ROBERT WILLIAM LUNDIN 
Hamilton College 
HERE ARE THE FACTS of musical behav- 
ior fitted into a unified theoretical struc- 
ture. Covers measurements and prediction 
of musical talent, methods of learning 
music, the value of music in industry, 
music as therapy in mental and physical 
illness, the varied reactions of people to 
music, etc. ‘Fresh approach to a field in 
which scientific progress has been slower 


than in other areas of psychology.” 
MUSIC EDUCATOR’S JOURNAL. 17 ills., 
303 pp. $5 





Rhythms in 
Elementary Education 


ELIZABETH L. SEHON 
and EMMA LOU O’BRIEN 
—both of Santa Barbara College 


THIS COMPREHENSIVE BOOK shows how 
to plan and conduct the rhythmic pro- 
grams for elementary school children. 
Presents basic principles of time, force, 
and space which guide the fundamental 
body movements of the individual. Dis- 
cusses the function and types of accom- 
paniment and recommends music for 
vorious activities. Contains sample theme 
lessons, activity songs, singing games, etc. 
123 ills., tables; 20 musical scores; 247 pp. 

$3.50 





The Rhythm 
of the Redman 
In Song, Dance, and Decoration 


JULIA M. BUTTREE 
Seton Institute 
ABUNDANTLY ILLUSTRATED, this book 
offers an authentic collection of North 
American Indian songs, dances, ceremo- 
nies, lore, and art. Describes and _ illus- 
trates the 39 basic dance steps for 43 
dances and includes, for each, the steps 
and movement in progression, history, 
symbolism, and the special songs with 
music. Book offers lullabies; game, work, 
war songs; honor and hero chants, etc. 
95 ills; 71 musical scores and songs; 


280 pp. $5 
Order your books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 








—15 East 26th Street, New York 10! 
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Sight-Reading 


Can Be 


Taught 


IDA ELKAN 


OOD piano sight-reading can 
be fun. Our piano today, with 
its eighty-eight keys, approximates 
the range of a symphony orchestra, 
as also the gamut of pitch that can 
be heard intelligently by the human 
ear, Piano compositions coming 
from the pens of modern composers 
are richer and more complex than 
compositions of the past, when the 
composers had only four or five 
registers to write for. The great music 
masters of the past would probably 
have produced even greater music if 
they had had our wonderful piano 
of today with its seven and a quarter 
registers, 
Since these 
memorizing of modern music a more 
difficult and time-consuming task, 
especially for children who are bur- 
dened with more school study, it 
has become increasingly important 
for pianists to learn to read and play 
compositions from the printed page. 
The tradition of memorizing every 
piece we wish to play has frightened 
and driven away many students who 
have become at 


complexities make 


would otherwise 
least enthusiastic pianists. 

When visiting with friends, and 
asked to read and play some folk 
tunes and national hymns for their 
singing, were you embarrassed when 
you realized that you were unable 
to read and play this music at sight? 
Perhaps you even felt that you had 
no talent for music, and that sight- 


Ida Flkan has for been teaching 
both piano pupils and piano teachers in 
her Carnegie Hall studios, specializing in 
new methods and approaches to the study 
She has published several 


important subject, besides 


years 


of sight-reading 
this 
arranging and composing a variety of must¢ 


books on 


for the piano. 








-Photo, James Abresch 


reading was a “gift”, Yet, regardless 
of age or talent, anyone can learn 
to sight-read piano music, because 
this practical skill can be taught and 
acquired through proper study. 
All music is made from the twelve 
half-tones of the chromatic scale. 
These twelve tones are found on the 
piano keyboard in each octave, made 
up of seven white and five black keys. 
The piano today has seven full oc- 
taves, plus three extra keys at the 
beginning of the keyboard. All tonal 
deal with 
Intervals. 


relations or associations 
distances which we call 
Within each register we measure or 
as seconds, thirds, 


gauge intervals 
sevenths, 01 


fourths, fifths, 
octaves. These intervals repeat them- 
the octaves. ‘Thus 
piano playing skill of 
marksmanship. 

This marksmanship is a co-ordin- 
ated skill of the eye, ear and finger. 
The eye gauges distance between two 
notes on the printed page, the ear 


sixths, 


selves in seven 


becomes a 


‘ 
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hears mentally the distance of two 
tones and the fingers feel the dis- 
iance between two keys on the piano 
keyboard. When the piano student 
has been taught this “Ear-Training- 
Sight-Reading Piano Technique”, he 
is well on his way to playing piano 
just as instinctively as he has learned 
to walk or to speak. Along with this 
training he must also learn the gram- 
mar and syntax of the musical lan- 
guage, which is the theory of music. 
He will then read and play piano 
music as intelligently as he reads 
the daily newspaper, 

In the past pianists were taught 
to read one note at a time and hunt 
and find its corresponding key. This 
made it necessary for the student to 
memorize the piece in order to play 
it with any degree of continuity. The 
new Ear-Training Sight-Reading 
Technique develops such a sensitive 
ear, quick eye and spontaneous 
finger touch, that the pianist is 
never obliged to look down at his 
hands or the keyboard when he 
reads his notes. In this manner he 
reads several notes at one time and 
plays with complete control, relaxa- 
tion and continuity, 

Every boy and girl can be taught 
to study the piano in this way; it 
can be taught in groups, just as 
successfully as any other subject. 
When educators realize the great 
value of piano playing in general, 
we shall also have a new generation 
of good sight-readers. >>> 





NATURE’S MUSIC 


The raindrops played a symphony 
Upon the roof last night, 
Pianissimo so delicate, 

Staccato touch so light. 


We could not see the One who led, 
But knew that He was there. 

We saw the flash of His baton. 

As tympani filled the air. 


The sudden bold crescendo theme 
Sent chills along the spine, 

To climax in fortissimo, 

As instruments combine. 


And then again the opening 
theme... .. 
Staccato touch so light, 
Pianissimo so delicate, . . . 
Fading in the night, 
—Lennea Umsted 
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For Your Sight Singing 

Junior High Level and up— 

SING A SONG AT SIGHT 

This book teaches the individual to do just that! It provides material and guid- 

ance for the development of skill in the reading of a vocal score. Harry Robert 

Wilson believes that “the development of reading power depends upon the 

gradual growth of rhythmical and interval consciousness as applied to musical 

pattern and the resulting acquisition of tonal memory.” With this as the basis, 

he presents an organized procedure and supplies plenty of easy reading material 

which not only develops music reading skill, but a sounder musicianship as well. 
Price $1.00 

Elementary Grades— 

IT’S FUN TO SING 

First steps in sight singing! It employs an effective method and presents attractive 

material. Edna M. Ruff has tested both under ordinary classroom conditions, May 

be used as the basic method or as supplementary to any series. Procedure included. 


Price 60¢ 
HIGH, LOW — TOGETHER GO! 


Proved successful method of teaching two-part sight-singing. Continues work 
begun in It’s Fun to Sing, but may be used to follow any satisfactory introduction. 
Price Student Edition 60¢ 


Teacher Edition includes procedure and accompaniments $1.50 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Park Avenue at Sixth Street Minneapolis 15 
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music journal 1957 ANNUAL 


Check the Contents of this great Source Book! 


American composers with biog- 


® Graded listing of over 5,000 titles 
raphies and principal works. 


of music published in 1957, in 
categories and with prices. ® New books on music, published 
® Listings of recorded music re- during the year. 


leased in 1957. 
® Portrait Gallery of 40 living 


© Feature articles by 21 outstand- 
ing music authorities. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! $3.00 


A WEALTH OF INFORMATION! 
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fund 
raisin 
that’s 

fun! 


Your band, orchestra or 
choir can raise $300 to 
$2,500 selling famous 
Mason 10¢ Candy Bars. 


e We supply all candy 
« You pay nothing until sold 
e Personalized with your or- 
ganization name and picture 
e All unsold candy returnable 
e Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 
e Famous “MASON” Brand 


Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
obligation. You give us no money in ad- 
vance. We supply on consignment fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed 
5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
sell. Candy is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (66%% profit 
on cost). There’s ~———— 

no risk. You can’t 
lose. Mail in cou- 
pon today for in- 
formation about 
MASON’S PRO- 
TECTED FUND 
RAISING DRIVES 
and samples. 











ceeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Mr. EDWARD STOYE 

Fund Raising Dept. (Dept. M-218) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me with- 
out any obligation, samples and 
information on your Fund Raising 
Plan. 

NAME 

GROUP NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 
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‘Do Musicians Qualify 
as Singers? 


GEOFFREY O’HARA 


HEY don’t, but they should, | 

am convinced of that. My think- 
ing was guided greatly by the late 
great music educator, Peter Dykema, 
who said: “I believe you have to go 
where people are if you want to take 
them where you think they ought to 
go”. This was in early June, 1917, 
when the newly organized Commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities 
sent me to Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia. 
Forty-two thousand men had just ar- 
rived from Mexico, where Black Jack 
Pershing had cornered Villa. My 
early convictions that all people could 
sing and wanted to sing were quickly 
confirmed when I walked out in front 
of the old 6th Infantry and said to 
3600 men and officers, “I’ve got a 
little song and it goes something like 
this”, and sang them, “Where do we 
go from here?” This was a brand 
new song, so I didn’t ask them to 
sing it, but used it as a sort of bottle- 
opener, and then we went to work 
singing many of the good old things 
known as “Americana.” They all 
sang. Of course they did, because 
singing then as now is as natural as 
whistling, humming, or, indeed, as 
talking. And why is this? 

Singing is as old as man, while on 
the other hand playing a piano or 
any other modern musical instru- 
ment is something else again, and 
of comparatively recent origin. Sing- 





composer of both light and serious music, 
mostly in the form of songs, such as 
There Is No Death, One World, Give a 
Man a Horse He can Ride and that uni- 
versal hit of the first World War, 
K-k-k-Katy. His Little Close Harmony has 
supplied the official theme of America’s 
barber shop quartets, and he is himself a 
singer, as well as a pianist and lecturer. 
This article is deliberately con- 


troversial. 


quite 


ing comes naturally. Playing an in- 
strument does not, but requires apti- 
tude, a yearning for it, or at least 
in the general direction of it. To 
attain any appropriate mastery of it, 
the student of instrumental music 
must practice for long hours. If he 
likes it, has the urge, he usually does 
it with good results. If he is made 
to do it (which is too often the case), 
he fakes his practice and gives it 
all up a little later in life. 

Musicians are usually thought of 
as serious students of the art of mu- 
sic, They play on one or more musi- 
cal instruments, majoring in one, 
the piano, the violin, the organ, etc. 
It usually takes as long to become a 
“qualified” or graduate musician as 
it does to become a physician or a 
lawyer. It is, in other words, a long, 
hard study, The top rungs of the 
ladder are occupied by but a hand- 
ful. “Many are called, but few are 
chosen”. Such a student has really no 
time to concentrate also on the sing- 
ing voice. 

Singers, on the other hand, begin 
often even prenatally, their mother 
humming her own lullaby, being 
possibly a singer of sorts, or a lover 
of singing, and breathing the thought 
of singing into her unborn child. Im- 
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mediately after birth, the child 
begins to hear and absorb cradle 
songs from its mother. It learns the 
art of making musical sounds along 
with learning its mother’s spoken 
language. It learns to sing “in the 
cradle”, possibly dozens of little 
songs before it enters the first grade 
in school. If, indeed, it has had the 
opportunity of hearing folk songs 
played on a phonograph in its own 
home, solos, duets and chouses, by 
the time it reaches the age of seven, 
the firm roots of music have been 
planted. The child is able to sing 
and/or identify hundreds of songs. 
The child’s “ear” for music is set 


for life. (Fundamentally, music is 
something we hear, not something 
we see.) 


Youngsters Just Sing 


Singing songs is as natural as eat- 
ing, sleeping, or romping; as natural 
as the singing of the birds of the air. 
As for any thought of “study” con- 
nected with all this, perish the 
thought, for who taught the canary, 
the mavis, the nightingale, the thrush, 
the mocking-bird? Youngsters just 
sing. 

At seven years of age, your in- 
strumental youngster, however, your 
pianist or violinist, your ‘‘musician”’ 
is only just commencing, several 
years behind the singer. He is face 
to face with a terrific struggle. Let’s 
say he starts on the piano, Has it a 
nice tone? Is it in tune? (The singer 
has his instrument with him at all 
times and has long since learned to 
sing in tune!) Our piano pupil must 
start at the raw beginning and strug- 
gle with his untrained fingers. (Your 
singer has already been training the 
muscles of his instrument for several 
years!) Your pianist, in order to play 
even one simple, very simple tune, 
has a herculean job on his hands. 
(Your singer can sing a hundred 
songs already.) Your pianist really 
has to study, whereas such a thought 
has never even occurred to your 
singer. He says “Why study, when 
I can do it already?” Your pianist 
has also doubtless been singing little 
songs all his seven years, He is a 
sample, a duplicate of hundreds of 
thousands of seven-year-old young- 
sters in this country. They can sing 
many little songs and in most of 
your “name that tune” programs 


(Continued on page 68) 
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BOOSEY AND HAWKES METHODS 


wr rrr rrr rrr rer 


FOR BEGINNiNG BANDS 


THE BAND METHOD Tvié INSTRUMENTAL COURSE 
by Skornicka & Bergeim Edited by Skornicka 
Individual methods for each in- 








For the whole band together. 
Full Conductor's Score $3.50 with occasional group 
Each Part 85 Ea. Bk. $1.00 


PIII I_ PPP PPP PPP 


FOR INTERMEDIATE AND ADVANCED BANDS 
THE BAND SCHOOL by Skornicka and Bergeim 


strument, 
ensembles 


Follows the Band and Instrumental Course to complete the technique 
required of A & B grade bands. Cond. Full Sc., $4.50 Each Book, 85¢ 
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FOR THE JUNIOR ORCHESTRA 


INSTRUMENTAL COURSE FOR STRINGS 
by Skornicka and Moehimann 





rece 





The companion to the Instrumental Course for developing a string section. 
Methods for each instrument with numerous ensembles. 


$1.25 Each String Book $1.00 


BOOSEY & HAWKES, INC. P. O. Box 418 Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. 


Piano Score 





























You 
be 
the 
judge 


1957 Kohler French Provincial in Cherry Fruitwood 


Yes, you be the Judge—the combination of 
‘the Natural Look’ with ‘Style-Tone Durability’ 
makes a Kohler & Campbell the Ideal piano for 
Studio or Home. See and hear them at your 
dealer’s, and then we say — YOU be the Judge! 


‘Or Kohler & Campbell, Inc. 
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A COMPLETE TEXT 
FOR ALL GENERAL 
MUSIC CLASSES 


| 
BASIC 
COURSE 


in 
MUSIC 


by 
HY RENSIN 


Part One 


BUILDING A BACKGROUND 
FOR THE GREATER ENJOYMENT 
OF MUSIC 


Songs — How music is produced and 
reproduced — Music as an ari and a 
science — How to listen to music — Styles 
in music — Romantic styles — Current 
events in music. 

* 


Part Twe 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS 
AND THEIR MASTERWORKS 


Summary of music eras through the ages 
— The Baroque (pre-classical) period — 
The 18th century classical period — The 
bridge between classicism and romanti- 
cism — The flowering of romanticism — 
The romantic idealists — Review of the 
opera to the present — The classical 
romanticist — Modern musical trends — 
A recommended basic library of records 
and books on music. 


64 Pages—8'/ x 11 
Attractively Bound 


Profusely illustrated with charts — pic- 
tures of musicians and musical instru- 
ments. Suggested composers concerts — 
songs to sing. Numerous work sheets on 
notation — musical instruments — styles 
and periods of music — opera, etc: 


PRICE $1.00 


Caneda: 
EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LIMITED 
14 BIRCH AVENUE 
TORONTO 7, ONTARIO, CANADA 


* 
U.S.A.: 
EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. ff 
31 WEST 54th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. § 
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SOME UNFAMILIAR 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


(Continued from page 21) 


style, and the first of the great ones 
to write, largely, polyphonic music; 
and he was equally effective in sacred 
and in secular music. His “Messe de 
Notre Dame” is next to that of Tour- 
nai in being the earliest setting of 
the Mass, by one person, which is 
completely polyphonic except for the 
“Gloria in excelsis Deo” and the 
“Credo”. Landini, blinded in child- 
hood by small-pox, was not only a 
master of the organ and many other 
instruments, but was credited with 
establishing the use of the “Landini 
sixth” cadence, and with winning 
the “Laurel’’ bestowed by Peter, 
King of Cyprus, in the presence of 
Petrarch. But of all his works, only 
a little of his religious music has 
been preserved, due doubtless to the 
ban against polyphonic music in the 
church. 


Remarkable Manuscripts 


Music had all been written, no- 
tated, painted, and illustrated by 
hand up to the 15th Century, which 
makes it appear all the more re- 
markable that so much was recorded 
and that such quantities of it have 
been left to us. In a collection 
loaned to the Toledo (Ohio) Mu- 
seum of Fine Art, for an_ exhibi- 
tion in 1953, there were extremely 
interesting manuscripts of early 
Christmas music. There was one 
vellum leaf from a “Sequential”, 
from Flanders, c.1330, on which 
there is a “Sequence” for Christmas 
Eve Mass. It is in square, black no- 
tation, with Latin text in Gothic 
script; it is illuminated, and has a 
miniature painting of the Nativity. 
There was another leaf of vellum 
(Florence, 14th Century) from an 
antiphonary, 1414x1014 inches, with 
text in Latin, in Roman-Gothic 
script, with the first line illuminated 
with capitai letters. On it is written 
an “Invitatorium” for Matins for 
Christmas, in square, black notation, 
decorated with a painting of the 
Nativity against a rocky background, 
with the shepherds, and, in the full 
border, an angel playing the buisine. 
It was loaned by the National Gal- 
lery, in Washington, D. C. From the 
Pierpont Morgan Library there were 








Novelties For 
Brass Ensembles 


By 
DAVID UBER 


Build-A-Band 
March 


score & parts — $1.00 


A demonstration piece for brass 
quintet (2 tpts, hrn, (or baritone) 
tbne, & tuba) and narrator 


A Day At The 
Camptown Races 


score & parts — $2.00 


A humorous fantasy based on the 

Stephen Foster tune for brass 

quintet (2 tpts, hn, (or baritone) 
tbne & tuba) 


The Beachcomber's 
Dance 


score & parts — $1.75 


for brass sextet (2 tpts, 3 tbnes & 
tuba) 
A very gay rhythmic composition 


A Double-Round 
For Brass Choir 


score & parts — $1.50 


For four trumpets and four trom- 
bones (tuba ad lib.) 





EDITION MUSICUS 


NEW YORK 
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five vellum leaves from Florence 
(second half of the I4th Century) 
with Latin text in round Gothic 
script. Among them is an I[ntroit 
from a Mass for Christmas Day, in 
a square notation, From the Wilden- 
stein Gallery, of New York, there 
was loaned a copy of Machaut’s 
“Messe de Notre Dame”. Of the 
five copies left to us, this is the 
only one bearing the full title. 

In the history of these first 1300 
years of religious music, perhaps the 
most controversial subject is that of 
the use of instruments in church 
services. Many literary references 
mention or describe some musical 
instruments and their use; and some 
paintings show more or less accurate 
pictures of the shapes of instruments, 
and the fingering or positions of the 
mouth, hands and arms. One picture 
is a lesson in itself. It is by Matteo di 
Giovanni, of the Sienese School of 
the 15th Century, and is in the Lon- 
don National Gallery. It is called 
“The Virgin of the Girdle’, and 
if we had no other index to the 
instruments then used, this one 
painting alone could be a guide. In 
the picture, the young Virgin sits 
high, surrounded by the most per- 


fectly floating angels imaginable; with 
St. Thomas on the earth below her 
in the position of a juggler, reaching 
up for faith and devotion in catch- 


ing the Virgin’s falling girdle (rem- | 


iniscent of the myth of 
girdle). Slightly back of her, on each 


Venus’ | 


side, are six angels evidently sing- | 
ing a motet, while at her side and | 
below her, are fourteen angels each | 


playing an instrument, of 
there are eleven different ones iden- 


which | 


tifiable! Those in a position to be | 
clearly seen are a viol, a pair of | 
kettledrums, a portative organ, lute, | 


tambourine, double-shawm, single- 


shawm, cymbals, a serpent trumpet, a | 


harp, and a rebec—all done in soft 
but rich colors of tan, creamy white, 
light and dark green and blues, scar- 
let and “Italian Reds,” maroon, 
jade and gold. 

If by some magic the composers 
of Christmas music of those early 
days might see and hear the Christ- 


mas music of today, they would prob- 
ably be greatly excited over some | 


of the “new” developments, but they 
might also be thinking, “Was I not 
leading up to this?” and would nod 
happily saying, “Christmas music is 
Christmas music still!” >>> 
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BRASS BUTTONS 


(OCTAVO SIZE) 


An Extremely Unusual Polka-March! 


Composed by P. LAMBRECHT 
Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 


FULL BAND $4.00 * SYMPHONIC BAND $6.00 


HAPPY TOOTERS 


{OCTAVO SIZE) 
A Rousing Band Novelty! 


Composed and Arranged by 
FRANK L. VENTRE 


FULL BAND $4.00 © SYMPHONIC BAND $6.00 


TOY TOWN JU. S. A. 


(OCTAVO SIZE) 
A Gay and Winsome Band Portrait 
For All Festive Occasions! 
Composed and Arranged by 
FRANK L. VENTRE 
FULL BAND $3.00 © SYMPHONIC BAND $4.50 


} HORNBLOWERS SERENADE 


(OCTAVO SIZE) 


A Jaunty Band Novelty! 
Composed by FRANK CORDELL 


Arranged by FRED THORNTON 
FULL BAND $2.50 © SYMPHONIC BAND $4.00 


ITALIAN HAYRIDE 


(OCTAVO SIZE) 


A Rollicking Program Piece! 


Composed by FRANK CORDELL 
Arranged by FRED THORNTON 


FULL BAND $2.50 » SYMPHONIC BAND $4.00 
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Just Off the Press 





Marche Moderne 


CONCERT BAND 
by 


A. L. PHILLIPS 


This composition was con- 
ceived for the express purpose 
of creating a processional or 
recessional march of any de- 
sired length that does not 
need to end abruptly and is 
complete in itself. Ample op- 
portunities are indicated for 
endings either before or after 
taking the D.C. 


Full Band $5.00 
Conductor's Score 1.00 
Extra Parts 2 .40 each 


An original composition by 
the arranger of the “HARRY 
JAMES CONCERT SERIES” 


Marche Debonaire 


CONCERT BAND 
by 
A. L. PHILLIPS 


Scored with low woodwinds 
and horns in unison in the 
third theme. 


Full Band $5.00 
Conductor's Score 1.00 
Extra Parts .40 each 


SEND FOR FREE REFERENCE COPY 


Famous Music Corporation 
1619 BROADWAY 
New York 19, New York 
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In and Out of Tune 
SIGMUND SPAETH 


HEN Meredith Willson recently began to 

look for a barber shop quartet to feature 
in his upcoming musical, The Music Man, he 
remarked quite rightly that it takes years to de- 
velop such a combination of male voices, with 
constant practice together. Actually there are sev- 
eral dozen amateur quartets who could fill the 
bill, and they are all members of the Society for 
the Preservation and Encouragement of Barber 
Shop Quartet Singing in America, Inc. (generally 
abbreviated to S.P.E.B.S.Q.S.A.). 

Obviously this elaborate name was originally 
intended as a joke, but the organization has in 
less than twenty years become an important factor in our musical life, 
besides contributing substantially to various philanthropic activities. The 
Society now has a new home in Kenosha, Wisconsin, replacing its former 
Detroit headquarters, and is collecting all the old sheet music available, in 
addition to the necessary financial support. 





BARBER shop harmony is an authentic form of American folk music, 

with a definite technique of its own and an ancient and honorable 
history. The tradition of music in barber shops actually goes all the way 
back to the time of Shakespeare and Queen Elizabeth I, when waiting 
customers were allowed to while away the time by playing on a lute or 
“cittern” suspended conveniently on the wall. The custom of singing in 
unaccompanied harmony started in American barber shops of the South, 
with several cities claiming its origin. The barber shops of the nineties 
were in a sense men’s clubs, where women were debarred and males could 
drop in at any time for a chat, a political argument or a song. Every 
regular customer was identified by a shaving-mug with his name on it in 


gilt letters, 


T IS important that barber shop harmony be unaccompanied, for there 
were no pianos or even guitars or ukuleles in those social centers. It 
is also important that the melody be carried by the second tenor or “lead” 
(possibly a lower voice), never by the top tenor, who generally harmonizes 
at least a third above the tune. Any harmony at all off the beaten track is 
automatically called a “minor”, and a favorite trick is to follow a sequence 
of such chords on a single syllable, In general there is supposed to be at 
least one chord to each note of melody, although the traditional barber 
shop style permitted a line of solo or unison here and there, particularly 
if echoed immediately in harmony (as in the classic Sweet Adeline). The 
ending is usually elaborate, perhaps with a “tag” similar to the instrumental 
“coda” or tail-piece. 

A fundamental characteristic of barber shop harmony is the spirit of 
improvisation, which is found in practically all folk music. Even when the 
parts have been carefully rehearsed, there is an effect of spontaneous inven- 
tion, and with a “pick-up” quartet it is quite likely that most of the har- 
mony is actually improvised on the spot. This produces a peculiar and 
almost unique satisfaction in the souls of the singers, Audiences also derive 
a definite pleasure from such informal singing, and the frequent “parades” 
and contests of the Society’s chapters regularly fill the largest local halls 
to capacity. 

Barber shop harmony may prove another effective answer to the more 
violent music currently popular with the younger generation. >>> 
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NEW AWARDS 
(Continued from page 4) 


dent research. 

The award guide includes infor- 
mation about the field of study, the 
duration of the awards, the amount 
of stipends, the number available, 
where the awards are tenable, the 
specific conditions and to whom and 
when to apply. 

Over 350 universities and founda- 
tions in 45 states and 30 foreign 
countries have co-operated by sub 
mitting information about their 
awards, which range in amount from 
$150 to $10,000. 


» 


George Frederick McKay, of the 
Universities of Washington and Ore- 
gon, was the 1957 award winner of 
the composition competition con- 
ducted by The Northern California 
Harpists’ Association for new works 
for harp. Rules for this year’s com- 
petition may be had from Yvonne 
LaMothe, 687 Grizzly Peak Blvd., 
Berkeley 8, California, 


The Third Henryk Wieniawski 
International Violin Competition 
will be held in Poznan, Poland, from 
December | to 15, 1957. The cost of 
return travel from Poland to the 
United States and all expenses dur- 
ing the stay of the competitors in 
Poland will be met by the Competi- 
tion Committee. Twelve prizes will 
be awarded by an international jury. 
Serving on this jury will be Louis 
Persinger of New York City. Further 
information may be obtained from 
the Embassy of the Polish People’s 
Republic, 2640 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 


> 


The Du Pont Employees Concert 
Band, Wilmington, Del., will award 
a prize of $100 for the best unpub- 
lished short piece for solo instru- 
ments with band accompaniment 
submitted to it before January 15, 
1958. 


The Fort Collins Symphony So- 
ciety, Fort Collins, Colorado, offers 


a cash award of $100 and an appear- 


ance as soloist with the Orchestra 


on March 9, 1958. A second prize of 


$50 will also be awarded. Both win- 
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“Mr. Sugar Blues,”’ 
long an Olds enthusiast, 
‘raves about his newest 
©) [eM cal-MY -varel-yamaatele [=] 
—"brilliant tone... 
magic valve action!” 
Night club, radio, TV 
Tale ms Ot-ye]hce) Merete) cel iate| 
team, Clyde and his 
Olds, are indeed 
the real McCoy. 


F.E.OLDS & SON 
FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 





ners will receive consideration tor a 
four-year applied music scholarship 
at Colorado State University. 

High School juniors and seniors 
who play violin, viola, cello, flute, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon, French horn, 
trumpet or piano may compete. For 
further information write to Young 
Artist Competition, Fort Collins 
Symphonic Society, Mrs. K. E. Car- 
son, Secretary, 1515 S. Shields, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 


The Senior High School Band of 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, offers a cash 
prize for an original composition for 
band of genuine musical merit in 
“Class B or above.” Address all in- 
quiries to James Croft, Director of 
Bands. 


During Shattuck School’s Centen- 
nial Observance in June, 1958, 
awards will be made to the 100 liv- 
ing persons who have made out- 
standing contributions toward the 
advancement of secondary education 
through public, parochial and/or in- 
dependent schools, or who have 
served in other areas as authors, edi- 
tors, benefactors, etc. Nominations 
may be made to The Centennial Of- 
fice, Shattuck School, Faribault, Min- 
nesota. 


Newly elected to the presidency of 
the major divisions of MENC for 
two-year terms are the following in- 
dividuals: William O. Roberts, Di- 
rector of Music Education, City 
Schools, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.,—Eastern 
Division; William R. Sur, Chairman, 
Music Education, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich.,— 
North Central Division; A. Verne 
Wilson, Supervisor of Music, Public 
Schools, Portland, Ore.,—Northwest 
Division; Earl E. Beach, Chairman 
of Music Education, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga.,—Southern Di- 
vision; Allen Watrous, Elementary 
Vocal Consultant, Public Schools, 
Wichita, Kans.,—Southwestern Divi- 
sion; and Roy E. Freeburg, Professor 
of Music, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, San Francisco, Cal.,—Western 
Division. 


The Juilliard School of Music has 
awarded 341 scholarships for the 
academic year 1957-1958. Fifty-three 
of those receiving scholarships were 
students from foreign countries. 
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DON WHITAKER 


finds his Opera Fanfare 
model—the exciting new 
lafge-bore Olds 
trumpet—the perfect 
instrument for his 
wide-range requirements: 
Northwestern University 
instructor; 1st trumpet 
Chicago Lyric Opera; 
and lead trumpet with 
several fine combos. 
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STUDENT GUIDANCE 


ORE music students come to 

New York City for advanced 
study than to all the other music 
centers combined. But of the many 
who come here, few ever fulfill the 
promises of their early youth. If one 
out of a hundred succeeds, it is con- 
sidered fortunate; the others settle 
down to professional activities that 
are far below their true ability or 
abandon music altogether. This is a 
gross wastage of talent which weak- 
ens the cultural resources of the 
United States in the world of today. 


Many students lack guidance at 
home on what it takes to achieve 
a career in music, They bank heavily 
on their talent to be the gateway to 
success and come to New York with 
very limited financial resources. As a 
result they cannot afford suitable liv- 
ing-quarters where they can practice 
as much as necessary, are unable to 
rent a good practice instrument, and 
generally have to engage in part time 
work for self-support. This robs 
them of the freedom for concentrated 
study and time for making contacts 
in the world of music through audi- 
tions that lead to public perform- 
ances. Thus they study for years in 
New York without ever meeting any- 
one who might further their careers 
by giving them a hearing. Many a 
talent is killed in this manner. 

Recently a group has been or- 
ganized called the Professional Mu- 
sic Students’ Association of New 
York, with the purpose of giving 
serious-minded students a_ better 
chance at careers in keeping with 
their potentialities and _ interest. 
This group has the following pre- 
amble: 

“Whereas many an _ out-of-town 
music student comes up against 


The Ilth Annual Mid-West Na- 
tional Band Clinic will meet at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago Decem- 
ber 18-21. All music directors and 
their friends, school principals and 
superintendents, are cordially invited 
to attend. The entire clinic is free 
to everyone. 

For a detailed program of events, 
write to the Mid-West Executive 
Secretary, Lee W. Petersen, 4 E. 11th 
Street, Peru, Illinois. 
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ON MUSIC CAREERS 


problems in New York which can 
handicap progress and inhibit talent, 
this association proposes to provide 
a bureau of advice and information 
on these problems. Student mem- 
bers, upon payment of nominal year- 
ly dues, will receive guidance on 
where to live, where to practice, and 
part-time employment. The associa- 
tion will afford members opportu- 
nities for trying out audition pro- 
grams and to receive constructive 
criticism if desired; it will have a 
loan fund for emergency needs; it 
will be a contact center where stu- 
dents may meet fellow students and 
come to feel at home in New York 
City; and it will provide performing 
facilities where hearings can be held 
by those interested in helping the 
young student artist.” 

The Association is now carrying 
on a research program to discover 
how advanced, talented music stu- 
dents live, practice and study away 
from home. It is hoped that students 
beyond high school will answer fully 
the following questions: 

Where are you studying? What are 
you majoring in? Have you a good 
instrument for practice purposes? If 
not, what are the defects of your 
present instrument? Is your place 
of residence ideal for practice pur- 
poses? If not, what disadvantages do 
you find? Do you find it necessary 
to earn a living? What effect does 
this have on. your work as a music 
student? How much money would 
you estimate is required to achieve 
your musical goals? Where will it 
come from—parents, patrons, schol- 
arships, foundations or self-support? 
Do you have an active social life or 
is your time too taken up with your 
education? In the past three years 
have you made any appearances in 
recitals? What are your plans along 
the line of public performance? 
What career are you aiming at in 
music? If you have completed your 
training, how near are you to your 
chosen field of work? If you are 
actively engaged in music as a pro- 
fession, is it up to your capacity 
based on training and ability? 

Individuals’ names will not be 
used in the study on the information 
supplied, Replies should be sent to 
Bernard Kirshbaum, 78-18 165th 
Street, Flushing 66, New York. 
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and his Olds wherever 
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A Select List Of 
Current Choral Releases 








FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 
A BOY WITH A BIBLE 
ANGELUS 
AWAY IN A MANGER 
BRING PEACE O LORD 
THE EVERLIVING GOD 
IN GOD WE TRUST 
LOVE BLOOMS AT CHRISTMAS 
MY WAY IS CLEAR OH LORD 
THE PRAYERS OF MANKIND 
SHADOWS MAY FALL 
WITHOUT THE LOVE OF JESUS 
THREE PART S.S.A. 
A BOY WITH A BIBLE 
I'M IN THE HANDS OF THE LORD 
IN GOD WE TRUST 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 
HASTEN THE DAY 
FRIENDLY PERSUASION 
I'M A LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREE 
TIME FOR PARTING 


THREE PART S.S.A. 
HASTEN THE DAY 
HI-LILI, HI-LO 


TWO PART S.A. 


THREE GALLEONS 


(Las Tres Carabelas) 


FOUR PART T.7.B.B. 


TIME FOR PARTING 








Price: 25¢ each 
Send for FREE Reference Copies! 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Robbins Music Corporation 
@ Miller Musit Corpotation 
New York 19,.N. Y 


Sales Agent for 
Leo Feist, -inc 
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DO MUSICIANS QUALIFY AS SINGERS? 


(Continued from page 61) 


could name them all, dash up there, 
ring that bell and spout it out cor- 
rectly. Don’t let me hear anyone say 
“Oh yes, just popular songs”, for 
this is only partly true, Children 
nowadays can identify more music 
tunes and titles than you think! 

So your child resents having to 
battle with a piano for a year or so 
to play even one simple one-fingered 
tune, and he inwardly grows to hate 
it. Recent statistics tell us that 
96% 1% of our children discontinue 
playing the piano! Think of it! 

A 16-year-old boy once came to my 
studio and asked me if I’d teach him 
to play the piano, Said he: “I’ve 
taken two lessons from Miss Whosis 
and paid her fifty cents for each one, 
and I can’t play yet”. I wonder what 
percentage of our American youth 
answer to that description. I fear 
there are too many. I believe this 
condition is partly responsible for 
the sensational speech I heard at a 
meeting of the MENC, entitled “Are 
you teaching music, or are you teach- 
ing piano?” 

The pianist (the musician) must 
study and study hard, long and seri- 
ously, whereas your singer does just 
what comes naturally. By this we 
don’t even suggest that singers 
shouldn’t or needn’t study. But that 
is quite another subject. 

Now let’s discuss the “great mu- 
sician”, the “great composer”, the 
“Great Master” class of both instru- 
mental and vocal music. We find that 
Mozart and Schubert were both,— 
vocal and instrumental. It becomes 
hasic to mention these two because 
each was considered as a child the 
“primo soprano” of Europe. Both 
were choir boys, and in their day a 
vast musical education was inevit- 
able. A choir boy in their day was 
surrounded with great music, mel- 
ody, counterpoint. Perfection found 
its way into the blood stream, the 
nervous system, and a youth became 
one with music of the highest order 
known at that time. It is important 
to remind the reader that Mozart 
and Schubert and their music were 
cradled in the choir loft. They were 
singers, and in composing they wrote 
as singers. That great conductor, 
Toscanini, continually stopped an 
orchestra rehearsal to implore “Can- 


tare, Cantare”, which in our lan- 
guage means “sing, sing’—and we 
don’t mean that place up the Hud- 
son! Mozart and Schubert wrote as 
singers. Everything that they com 
posed is supposed to sound as if 
would when sung. Your instrument- 
alist is often (too often) not by 
nature a singer, He is an instru- 
mentalist. He plays the notes per- 
fectly, impeccably, but he doesn’t 
make them sing! His public feels this. 
There is a vast chasm in his musical 
make-up, and that gap is “the art 
of song”. 

Strange but true, all the Great 
Masters were, in one way or the 
other, either cradled in the choir- 
loft, as was the one and only Bach, 
or they were indirectly guided by 
teachers who were celebrated organ- 
ists and choir masters in their day. 

To summarize: musicians should 
qualify as singers. The parents of 
future generations of possible mu- 
sicians should see to it that they do. 
Singing came first, and until the 
last living creature graduates to 
Nirvana, singing will continue to 
come first, What we need is an un- 
derstanding of this in all our music 
teaching, i.e., that singers should be 
musicians and musicians should be 
singers, For the one will always com- 
plement the other. >>> 


« 


Vito Pascucci, President of the Le- 
blanc Corporation, Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin, has announced the appointment 
of Lucien Cailliet, renowned com- 
poser-arranger and conductor, to fill 
the newly-created position of Leblanc 
Musical Director. He will devote 
much of his time working for the 
advancement of the school bands of 
America. His services will be made 
available for clinic-demonstrations, 
composing and arranging new school 
band music and lectures. 

The Leblanc Educational Series, a 
library of musical treatises, will be 
augmented by new books and clini- 
cal papers to be written by Dr. 
Cailliet. Many of the booklets in this 
non-profit educational program are 
used as college and music school 
texts and supplementary reading 
material. 
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Every summer, hundreds join our foreign 
study programs conducted by outstanding 
educators, visit great festivals, attend up 
to 25 superlative performances, meet mu- 
sicians of all nations, participate in sem- 
inars at Salzburg’s famous Mozarteum or 


other leading schools of 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
(Continued from page 28) 


carols steal their way,—whether or 
not we recognize them—into the 
works of the major composers. There 
is the wonderful Midnight Mass, by 
Bach’s contemporary, Marc-Antoine 
Charpentier, (no connection with 
the composer of Louise) entirely 
based on old French carols. There is 
the Provencal Epiphany Carol, deal- 
ing of course with the Three Kings, 
from Bizet’s suite L’Arlesienne. And 
to take a still more famous example, 
there is the beautiful orchestral inter- 
lude, known to us as the ‘Pastoral 
Symphony”, from the Messiah by 
Handel, as well as the air He Shall 
Feed His Flock—both taken from old 
carol melodies, and recalling in their 
gentle simplicity the attitude of the 
early carol writers toward sheep and 
shepherds, and the pastoral scene, 
anywhere across the world. 


Modern Carols 


But there are modern carols, .as 
well, since luckily the spirit of carols, 
and the mood that inspires them, 
have not departed from modern 
man, One of the new, and also 
lovely ones is by Katharine K. Davis, 
Sing Gloria. And there are also nu- 
merous carol “arrangements”, like 
that by Deems Taylor of the May 
Day Carol, which swept the country 
like a popular tune; or if you like 
to call it so, a dance, which of course 
it was and is. Deems Taylor’s ar- 
rangement, like every good setting of 
a traditional carol tune, does not 
modulate. It uses no notes that are 
not present in the original carol air, 
even if it uses eighth notes in the 
accompaniment when the tune uses 
quarters. But these are details, not 
affecting the essential design. For 
carols are eternal and basically date- 
less, whether written yesterday, to- 
day, or tomorrow, and whatever may 
have been their original purpose, 
Nicholas Saboly, of Provence, (1614- 
1675) had a hand in this affair. For 
certainly Saboly changed some of 
them, just as others have before and 
after him. What Saboly did was 
to rescue charming melodies from 
the alehouses and taverns, and set 
them to work, with his own words, 
in the service of God. Jeanette, Isa- 
bella, for example, began as a drink- 
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ing-song, written originally by Lully. 
John Gay, on the other hand, in 
The Beggar's Opera, took a simple 
pastoral carol, and made it a rowdy 
alehouse-catch, Fill Every Glass. 
Other carols have moved back and 
forth, from sacred to secular, time 
out of mind. In the essence, the mes- 
sage is innocent, the music,—usually 
—merry and charming. And it does 
not change, Perhaps I may be for- 
given if I quote my own foreword 
to the cantata, Petit Noel, written in 
collaboration with Lawrence Perry. 
“The old ‘noelists’, or carol writers, 
possessed the naive attitude of chil- 
dren. ‘Petit Noel’, (or ‘Little 


Christmas’) is the name traditional- 
ly given by French countryfolk to 
the Infant Jesus. A charming legend 
still exists that the Christ Child him- 
self, (rather than ‘Bonhomme Noel 
who corresponds to our Santa Claus) 


INDUSTRY’S 


INTEREST 


puts presents in the wooden shoes of 
good children on Christmas morn- 
ing. To the old carol writers, the 
Christmas Story was both present 
and actual, not far away and long 
ago. Just as the mediaeval artists 
always portrayed the Shepherds at 
the Cradle in the costumes of their 
own day, so, to the writers of the 
carols, Bethlehem never seemed far 
off. It was perhaps two villages dis: 
tant. Thus, quite naturally, in carol 
after carol, the French villagers 
went to the Manger, there to watch 
with their own eyes the arrival of 
Joseph and Mary, to hear the tidings 
from on high, and to join, with their 
flutes and bagpipes, in the music of 
the Angels’ song. Then, as they like 
to imagine, they all return to their 
own village, to praise God in their 
own church, while the bells ring for 
Christmas morning.” >>> 


IN MUSIC 


(Continued from page 30) 


artist and his work, then the image 
of our selves as a nation is suffused 
with beauty, love and the quality of 
greatness. 

Music must play its proper role 
in our culture, for our own good. 
The singer, the instrumentalist, the 
ensemble—if they have something to 
convey to us—must reach their audi- 
ence without being penalized as 
second-class economic citizens. And 
the audience, in turn, must experi- 
ence the best our musical life can 
offer. 

This was recognized at one time 
by the Church, when it was virtually 
the sole patron of music, and in re- 
turn it was rewarded with countless 
masses, chorales, oratorios and re- 
citals of the Passion that brought 
the religious experience into our 
hearts. In other eras it was the aris- 
tocracy who, as patrons of music, 
brought the graces of civilization to 
their courts, Today, notably in cer- 
tain European lands, government has 
taken over this patronage as a kind 
of cultural trust. 

In our own country, a self-made 
nation, we have created a force that 
endows us with a vigorous physique. 
Economists call this force ‘free en- 
terprise”. It has brought us a wealth 
of material goods that makes our 
standards of living the cynosure of 
all neighboring eyes. In our cen- 


tury, its more enlightened leaders 
have felt that good business must 
lead to public service, and in the 
process they have discovered that the 
converse is also true: public service 
leads to good business. 

Support of scientific research, en- 
dowment of a multitude of educa- 
tional projects, community better- 
ment—these are among the new 
services the modern corporation or 
trade group is performing. Our cul- 
tural life has also derived benefits 
from this source, either on a local 
scale (notably in the support of 
symphony orchestras) or through 
radio and television sponsorship of 
such established ventures as_ the 
Metropolitan Opera, The time is 
now ripe for American business and 
industry to participate more directly 
in building the culture of a nation. 

A pioneering step in this direction 
was taken last August with the crea- 
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tion by the brewing industry of the 
National Institute for Music, Inc. Its 
purpose is to enable our musical 
potential to express itself adequately, 
forcefully, through the wealth of 
talent with which we are endowed 
by bringing important musical proj- 
ects into existence. 

The Institute’s first project has 
already been announced: the forma- 
tion of a great national chorus made 
up of gifted young professional sing- 
ers drawn from the entire country. 
The chorus will exist on a full-season 
basis, like a major symphony orches- 
tra, but, instead of being resident in 
any one city, will bring its perform- 
ances to cities, towns and campuses 
throughout the land. Edwin McAr- 
thur has been appointed conductor 
of this chorus, 

There is a certain poetic justice 
about the brewers of America tak- 
ing the initiative in advancing 
Ameiica’s music through a project 
that enriches the local concert scene. 
The brewers constitute one of our 
great industries, yet individually 
they are close to the hundreds of 
communities in which they make 
their homes. Many of them carry 
on an enterprise founded by their 
forebears, and this sense of family 
tradition lends itself quite appro- 
priately to the forging of a nation’s 
cultural tradition, 

The action of the United States 
Brewers Foundation obviously brings 
a new force into our concert life. 
May it also herald a new era 
of industry’s sponsorship of great 


music! >>> 





ACCORDION BANDS 
CAN BE PRACTICAL 


(Continued fram page 26) 


and particularly students. ft is main- 
ly for the reason that we are not 
able to obtain union permission to 
make recordings or the “on the air 
presentation” that we cannot bring 
ourselves correctly before the public. 

Subject to natural growing pains, 
I am convinced that the ability of 
the accordion band to project its 
individual qualities will be recog- 
nized in time by the general evolu- 
tion of better presentations, which 
will prove the accordion orchestra 
not mere fancy but a practical and 
artistic fact. »>> 
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Superb quality! Brilliant styling! Outstanding playing 
qualities! Try one at your music dealer's, today. There 
is a York Band Instrument just right for you. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Free, illustrated brochure upon request. 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
105 EAST 16th ST. NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 












Buffet is the Woodwind chosen by over 85% of 

- @ the world’s great musicians. Evette & Schaeffer, 

gdtEr. made by Buffet, is the world’s finest medium 

“4 paws. priced Clarinet. See for yourself, at your music 

dealer's, today. Free, colorful brochure upon 
request. 


PARIS, FRANCE 


gt WOODWINDS 
CLARINETS * SAXOPHONES © ALTO and BASS CLARINETS * OBOES * CORNETS + TRUMPETS 
BUFFET CRAMPON Anc. Evette & Schaeffer 105 E. 16th STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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Perfection at a reasonable price. A complete line of Wood- 
winds embodying meticulous French craftsmanship and the 
most carefully selected materials. Woodwinds of incom- 
parable beauty ... Malerne . . . Try them today. 
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WOODWINDS pen ee 
PARIS, FRANCE FLUTES 
Free, illustrated brochure upon request. iii 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. = 
105 EAST 16th ST, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 





PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


College of Music 
REGINALD STEWART, Director 


Complete musical training in all branches. Diploma. M. Mus., B. Mus., Teacher's certificate. 
Affiliation with Johns Hopkins University, Goucher and Loyola Colleges. Dormitories. Member 
of the National Association of Schools of Music and of the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

For Catalog Write: Registrar 9 East Mount Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 














TEACH EASIER 
with MUSIC FLASH CARDS 


POPOL LOLOL LL OL LLL LOLOL DL DOLL LOD DOOD 
FOR TEACHERS*—the fundamentals of music on 
6 x 9 inch cards. Sixty illustrations plus one 
3-foot piano keyboard (42 keys). Price $1.50 
FOR BEGINNERS*—same as Teachers but size 
2 x 3 inches. The 60 cards are divided into 9 
easy lessons with 117 questions and their 
answers on the back. Price $1.00 
of excellence ever FOR ADVANCED—teaches the student to name, 
since 1912. Custom- write, and sight read the notes of the major, 
> minor, 7th, dim., and aug., chords and their 
tailored of fine fabrics, BENTLEY & inversions (207 chords). Price $1.00 
for your lasting enjoyment. ! bad Order from your dealer or write: 


PULPIT ROBES, too,made SIMON a DEK-A-MUSIC COMPANY 







BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 





in the same quality way. 
1102 S. 31st Ave., (Dept. MU) Beilwood, Ili. 


on 2 y g y 
Write for catalog D-20 ‘ n . *Approved by the Chicago Board of Education 
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POTLIGHT 
PERFORMANCE 
AT 
POPULAR 
PRICES 


AMERICAN MADE 


...to meet the specifications of the 
most discriminating flutist. 


GUARANTEED 


...to give 100% satisfaction by one 
of the world’s largest, most re- 
spected wholesalers. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


Hand-drawn nickel silver tube... 
finest nickel silver keys... choice 
quality pads...Satin-smooth spring 
action... Full Boehm System... 
Closed G# key... Built-in Low 
Pitch C...Keys brazed to body... 
Highly polished to provide appear- 
ance that matches performance. 


See, play, compare Arnold, the finest 
flutes in their price class. Name of 
neares? dealer on request. 


TARG & DINNER INC. 
— “Vhe Wholesale Music Center” — 
425 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 





Read 
MUSIC JOURNAL 
At Home Today 

And Put It To 
Work In Your 
Classroom 


Tomorrow 











THE STRANGE CASE OF BLIND TOM 
(Continued from page 16) 


Placed at the instrument with any 
musician, he plays a perfect bass ac- 
companiment to the treble of music 
heard for the first time as he plays. 
Then taking the seat vacated by the 
other performer, he instantly gives 
the entire piece, intact in brilliancy 
and symmetry, not a note lost or 
misplaced. The selections of music 
by which this power of Tom’s was 
tested . . . were sometimes fourteen 
and sixteen pages in length. ... We 
know of no parallel case to this in 
musical history.” 

On September 16, 1865, seventeen 
musicians of Philadelphia signed a 
letter to Blind Tom’s patron-man- 
ager, General Bethune, as follows: 
“The undersigned desire to express 
to you their thanks for the oppor- 
tunity afforded to them of hearing 
and seeing the wonderful perform- 
ances of your protegé, The Blind 
Boy Pianist, Tom. They find it im- 
possible to account for these im- 
mense results upon any hypothesis 
growing out of the known laws of 
art and science. 


Phenomenal Capacity 


“In the numerous tests to which 
Tom was subjected in our presence, 
or by us, he invariably came off 
triumphant. Whether in deciding 
the pitch or component parts of 
chords the most difficult and disson- 
ant; whether in repeating with cor- 
rectness and precision any pieces— 
written or impromptu—played to 
him for the first and only time; 
whether in his improvisations or per- 
formances of compositions by Thal- 
berg, Gottschalk, Verdi and others; 
in fact, under every form of musical 
examination—and the experiments 
are too numerous to mention or 
enumerate—he showed a power and 
capacity ranking him among the 
most wonderful phenomena recorded 
in musical history.” 

This letter was printed in John 
Law’s pamphlet, The Marvelous 
Musical Prodigy, Blind Tom, pub- 
lished in Baltimore in 1866, The 
author added such other comments 
as: “I may say without the slightest 
exaggeration that Tom’s execution of 
all kinds of music—from the classical 
works of Beethoven, Bach, Mendels- 


sohn and others, down to the simp- 
lest plantation melody of the ‘Sunny 
South’—is unsurpassed by that of the 
best performers of the day.” Strong 
words, to say the least! 

A final sentence or two may be 
worth quoting from an article by 
John J. a’ Becket, Blind Tom As He 
Is Today, appearing in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal in September, 1898. 
Apparently the prodigy had now be- 
come a mature artist, still astonish- 
ing every listener, exhibiting a cer- 
tain professional dignity, with even 
a slight recovery of his eye-sight, to 
the extent that he could “dimly dis- 
tinguish objects.” 

This author thus describes Blind 
Tom’s playing: “His technique, ex- 
pression and correctness were perfect, 
but in nothing that he played was 
there evidence of any interpretation 
of his own of the piece, But it was 
marvelous enough without that. One 
need not exaggerate the wonders of 
this simple Negro’s mastery of the 
piano. They are miraculous enough 
in a weakminded man who knows 
theoretically nothing of his art.” 

All the commentators and critics 
were inclined to emphasize Blind 
Tom’s mental handicaps, but they 
all agreed on the inexplicable char- 
acter of his musical gifts. Perhaps 
there should be some scholarly refer- 
ence to the “laws of compensation”, 
and possibly it is simplest to call 
once more upon that overworked 
term, “genius”. >>> 


The sixth annual Festival of the 
University’s Composer’s Exchange 
will be held on the campus of Michi- 
gan State University at East Lansing, 
Michigan, November 15-17. 

This year’s festival will begin 
with a chamber music concert at 
which works by Harris, Frank, Ken- 
nedy, Diemer, Huston and Niblock 
are to be performed. 

The second concert will be held 
on Saturday morning and will fea- 
ture works by Fetler, Matthews, 
Jirak, Tcherepnin and Heiden. After 
a luncheon and business. meeting 
the composers will be invited to at- 
tend the Michigan State-Minnesota 
football game. 
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SHOW-BIZ NO-BIZ? 


(Continued from page 42) 


especially for singers, and training in 
dancing, speech and acting are enor- 
mously helpful. The present-day TV 
singer is expected to look well, sing 
well, move well, dance a little, read 
a line acceptably and memorize 
quickly. If that seems a large order, 
please remember that the young 
chorus singer with a positive person- 
ality gets consideration for the cov- 
eted solo chances. And remember 
this: A pleasant frame of mind 
shows on your face. Be attentive on 
the job. Some promising performers 
have lost out because of inattentive- 
ness or clowning. Keep in good 
physical, mental and musical shape. 
Improve yourself and your skills con- 
stantly. 

Here are some opinions of people 
who have had intimate experience 
with some of the problems facing 
young musicians interested in car- 
eers in TV, radio and recording: 

Kenneth Groot, Executive Secre- 
tary, New York Local AFTRA: “The 
picture is not too bright. Most mem- 
bers are forced to supplement their 
income with other jobs. Of course 
the truly outstanding talent has a 
chance to make it big. Occasionally 
the average performer gets a lucky 
break.” 

Al Manuti, President, Local 802, 
AFM: “The supply far exceeds the 
demand, Pay is very good, job 
chances are not. The public gets 
tired of ‘canned’ music, and I hope 
they will insist on ‘live’ programs.” 

Don Walker, Musical Director, 
Hit Parade: “It’s like tennis;—master 
the ground strokes. Some singers 
have a fleeting success, then dis- 
appear. Establish a solid career. Use 
\ ur college for as much theoretical 
and practical training as_ possible. 
Arrangers must learn the different 
problems of balance when scoring 
for TV, radio or records, For play- 
ers—my lead sax man is tops on 
flute, oboe, English horn and clarinet 


as well, Brass men should have fine 
tone and tremendous stamina. We 
rehearse all of Saturday and then do 
the show, which must be as perfect 
as possible.” 

Mitch Miller, head of Popular 
Division, Columbia Records: ‘For 
soloists there’s lots of room on top. 
On the way up it’s murder. Being 
good isn’t good enough. You must 
possess a unique quality. For en- 
semble players, one should be able 
to read anything and perform in any 
style. Money opportunities are great, 
job opportunities are few.” 

This field is a fine example of the 
effects of automation in industry. 
American ingenuity in sound films, 
records, TV and radio made it possi- 
ble for fewer men to produce more,— 
much more. In a sense, performers 
now compete with themselves. How- 
ever, records keep being made, and 
“live” music is used daily. There are 
chances for a small number of per- 
formers to make temptingly high 
wages, 

I have tried to describe the situa- 
tion not pessimistically, but rather 
realistically. If you still wish to enter 
the field, do not hesitate. From 1931 
to the present, it has been a fine 
profession for me. You could do even 
better. Good luck! >>> 








Milton Kaye, who is at present a staff 
pianist and organist for the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company in New York, has 
worked in radio, television and recording 
since 1930. He was pianist for the Alfred 
Wallenstein Sinfonietta for six years, played 
piano and celesta in the NBC Symphony of 
the Air under Toscanini for two years, and 
has had a notable career as composer, ar- 
ranger and conductor on numerous radio 
and television shows. In the concert field 
he has appeared as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic and Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


> 


There will be no exhibit space at 
the University of Wisconsin’s Mid- 
Winter Music Clinic, January 12-24, 
1958, but representatives of the 
music industry are cordially invited 
to be present. 
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Practice makes perfect 
Is a saying so true 
If practice includes 
A metronome too. 


(of 
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WHO DISCOVERED MUSIC? 
(Continued from page 34) 


liance on picturization which numbs 
the brain. Words and sounds require 
effort and stimulate the imagina- 
tion.) Perhaps we can say it was the 
early auditory type, that which de- 
rived special fun from sounds, in- 
cluding words, and which preferred 
to do its own imagining rather than 
depend on concrete images, that “dis 
covered” music and gave it its orig- 
inal impetus. 

To state distinction in an- 
other way, and words, be- 
cause they are not so simple and 
tangible as pictures, have more idea 
content, are more subject to in- 
terpretation, and therefore more ex- 
citing and challenging (and result in 
great variation and beautiful and 
subtle nuances). But it must not be 
inferred that any individual is en- 
tirely “auditory” or “visual”; we are 
all mixtures and derive pleasure and 


this 
sounds 


THE MASTER 


Across the stage with quiet grace 

He came. 

His face, 

The quickening magic of his name, 

Caught every heart, till like a flame 

Fanned by the wind 

There rose the leaping fire, 

The long applause 

Of many of his kind, 

While he, the cause, 

Stood gentle, grave, and half as if 
in shame 

Of our desire. 

I cannot tell if perfect were his 
touch, 

If here he played too fast or there 
too slow, 

In such 

I am not learned. 

I only know 

That self was burned 

As on a funeral pyre, 

That I am ever better for that night, 

More gentle, loving to my fellow 
man, 

With truer courage for life’s daily 
fight, 

A nobler unit in God’s mighty plan, 

For having paused a moment on 
life’s way 

To hear the master’s spirit fingers 
play. 

—Erene Angleman 
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stimulation through all the senses. 
In any case, one can imagine the 
thrill experienced by the early 
sound-lovers when they discovered 
they could imitate sounds they liked 
and even produce ainazing new 
ones by blowing into a horn of 
striking a piece of metal or plucking 
a taut string. 


Moods and Emotions 


And I think it helps us to under- 
stand both music and words if we 
keep in mind a deep relationship 
between them: They are basically 
and originally just sounds. Words 
have become sounds whose purpose 
it is to express one type of meaning 
—thoughts: music is now composed 
of sounds organized to express an- 
other kind of meaning—moods, feel- 
ings, emotions. 

Earlier in this article I stated that 
there was a subtle but basic similar- 
ity between a symphony and a play. 
It may also be interesting to note 
a difference. A play is “visual” the 
more it depends on scenery and stag- 
ing, and hence limited in its emo- 
tional content. However, to the ex- 
tent that a play’s appeal depends 
more on beautiful lines and thought 
it tends to be “auditory” (as in 
Shakespeare). 

While I do not intend to bring 
up the question of the “meaning” 
of particular compositions (program 
music), it is interesting to note this 
reference in a bulletin of UNESCO 
to the music of Ali Akbar Khan, 
contemporary Indian composer: 
“Above all, he is a landscape artist. 
At will, one is transported into the 
pastoral peace of a Kashmiri valley 
or into the deep, hazy, early morn- 
ing mist of the Indo-Gangetic plain. 
A change in tempo, and one is ex- 
periencing the thrills, agonies and 


frustrations of adolescent love, or the 


passions aroused by ancient feuds 
whose origins are lost in antiquity. 
He can conjure up the violent on- 
slaught of the monsoon rains, or 


‘the timelessness of the temples of 


Bihar as easily as he recreates the 
inert peace and immutability of the 
reclining Buddha at Kusinara.” 
That reads like a large order, but 
that is what music can mean and 
can do. Certainly there is no final 


answer to the mystery of music (the 
exaltation, the melancholy, the ecs- 
tasy), since the appeal rests ulti- 
mately, as in any art, in an intangi- 
ble ingredient felt and expressed by 
the artist. Equating music, as I have 
suggested, with literature’s clearly 
defined sequence (proposition, ten- 
sion, resolution) may help to clarify 
in some measure our interest in 
music and the satisfaction we derive 
from it. >>> 


The French composer, Henry Bar- 
raud, will arrive in the United States 
for a four weeks’ stay, commencing 
February 6, 1958. During that period 
Mr. Barraud will attend perform- 
ances of his Symphone de Numance 
to be given by the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, George Szell con- 
ducting, on February 20 and 22. This 
work is drawn from his opera Nu- 
mance—based on a story by Cervantes 
—which has been enjoying a very 
successful revival at the Paris Opera. 
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233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
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(My commission expires April 17, 1961) 
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A WONDER OF THE WORLD... 


The Ancient World said: And we shall build a Colossus. . . in the 
likeness of Helios, the giver of Light and Life. And it shall 
become the symbol of our people . . . it shall burn with a 
flame eternal, and light the dark, strange face of the sea. 


Today, the glorious inspiration that built the Colossus of Rhodes 


still endures in man. It is the ideal of Greatness, the profound 
conviction that man is impelled to make his mark—to create. 
Out of this challenge grows the greatness, the glory of Music. 
Its expression—the gifted spirit of man. 
Inspiration is inherent in Leblanc's ideals and philosophy— 
it is the very heart of Leblanc’s creative instrument making. 
For we believe this: That only with a purpose apart from material 


values can we be worthy of a distinguished heritage. 





G. LEBLANC CORPORATION 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 








One ~f the Ancient Wonders of the World, the Colossus 
of Rhodes was an enormous statue of the sun-god 
Helios. Its huge bronze fragments survived to inspire 
mankind for centuries. Painting by Mario Lorrinaga 
for the new Cinerama adventure by Lowell Thomas, 
‘Seven Wonders of the World.’ 





